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WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 
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‘ 
CHAPTER XIL 
THE GLAMOUR OF AN OPEN FIRE. 


ARRICK RANDOLPH 

ye {i > grew tired of pacing up 

| { “4 and down the quiet par- 

: \ lors of his hotel, so went 

up to the Academy of Sci- 

ences, and paced solemnly 

up and down there, be- 

tween the cases of mine 
) rals and mummies. 

He was sulky, but he 
thought he was misan- 
thropic. It was a week 
since he had come to 
Philadelphia: the streets, 
every day, echoed to the 
} monotonous tramp of reg- 
*% iments passing down to 
\ the Army of the Potomac, 
\\ but there was no commis- 
\ sion ready for him, Friend 
Blanchard doubted if all 
PEM, : ///i, 4 her plotting or forcing 

; " ' would slip him into even 
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an inferior place. 

The drowse and enchantment of the journey were over. The 
war, terrible and bloody, was present in every sight or sound. The 
face of a great city compacts and reflects like a convex mirror the 
feeling of a country, and even Garrick’s slow eyes read with 
amazement in it, the strength and resolve of the North and the 
slow agony of this grapple, which was to end in a better life or in 
death. 

But as for himself—if he went into the streets to jostle with the 
throng, he was of no more note than any other looker-on; than 
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these jaunty school-girls, or hook-nosed, red-cravatted Jew shop- 
boys lounging through their Sabbath afternoon. He spoke to no- 
body from morning until night ; drank his wine alone; began to be 
grateful for the bow of the dining-room steward which recognized 
him as a boarder: it gave him a place in the human family. Look- 
ing out now over the vast flat of houses, swarming with human 
beings of whom he knew but one solitary old woman, he began to 
feel as if he belonged as little to this world about him, as did the 
little dried-up skeletons of birds and fishes, staring at him with 
fleshless eyes, and as if he had come out of as narrow and remote 
a groove of life as their’s had been. 

In a word, Randolph had come to take part in the war, feeling 
like Hercules putting his shoulder to the cart-wheel, and he found 
himself te be but the fly on the rim, Blessed is the man who learns 
that most wholesome and galling of lessons in his youth! Better 
a leg or an arm lost in the battle of middle-life, than self-com- 
placency wrenched away from us! 

It was no comfort to him to think of Rosslyn. Their Christmas 
in the mountains had suddenly lost its zest, although the pro- 
gramme had been unaltered: impromptu gifts, the carols and the 
dinner had all been gone through, but Miss Burley played her part 
like an automaton. The lamp was there, but the light in it had 
gone out, and Mr, Randolph had an nneasy sense all day that he 
had been to blame for it. 

Rosslyn spent half of the afternoon in the kitchen, talking to the 
old grandmother about a wagoner named Joe, who had stopped at 
the tavern which the Baldwins had kept long ago. He heard them 
as he passed the door. He told Friend Blanchard that he perceived 
Miss Burley was a radical. “Had she any esthetic appetite for 
studies of vulgarity of habit and diction, or was she acting as a 
home missionary ?” 

The old lady had flushed a little at his tone, but told him gravely, 
No; that she herself “ was not a radical ; she would not choose red 
paint or blankets as her own ordinary attire, yet she had known a 
Winnebago squaw once who was a pleasant companion, and a loyal 
friend.” 

To which he assented, not knowing at all what she meant. 

After their arrival he saw them but once. Friend Blanchard had 
gone some months before to live with Miss Burley in a small farm- 
house beyond Camden: a quaint, quiet little place; “a home as 
well as homely,” the Quakeress said. When he heard that the 
house belonged to Rosslyn, and had been her home since childhood, 
Garrick was fired with a keen impatience to see it. No spot of 
ground had ever scemed holy to him before: but there, he would 
find the impress of her pure, generous life; hint after hint of the 
years before he knew her. He was jealous of those years; he 
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wanted them all, brought open to him: he wanted her past and 
her future laid absolutely in his hand. 

He was asked to dine with them, formally, once, and had gone. 
That was all, There were other people there ; he did not remember 
whether men or women. There were some things which he did 
remember. 

When he chose this woman as his friend, he supposed that it was 
an unknown treasure which he had discovered. He meant to shut 
out the world, to go apart to enjoy it, to test and prove it, whether 
it were best to sell all that he had to buy it or not. He did not 
expect to find that all the world had been beforehand with him, had 
assayed and tried and paid more homage to its worth than he! 

These people about her, to the very servant that stood behind 
her chair, had property m her, he saw: there were a thousand ties 
between them of which he knew nothing ; there were little kind- 
nesses remembered; help given or received on one side or the 
other; some cheerful, friendly memory in every eye that looked on 
her—keeping a pleasant light about her, perpetually. 

Ross glowed with hospitality, too, in every drop of her blood, 
which is a virtue different from any other. The old home was hers 
and her grandfather’s; the bit of the earth, she thought secretly, 
which her Lord had given them, to stand upright on; she liked to 
welcome people to it, rich or poor—Abigail Blanchard’s friends, 
from their country seats, or her own, from the alleys where she had 
lived in the city; she liked them to find their beds in her house 
warm and soft, their meals delicious, no matter how little they cost ; 
she was anxious and eager to give them all one heartsome, strength- 
ening hour to remember, if it was but one they could spend under 
her roof; there was not a day in which she did not find some new 
thing to make her home fresher or more attractive. 

“T think I’m right,” she said, obstinately, when Friend Blanchard, 
knowing how small her earnings were, reasoned with her. “I am‘ 
no genius; I am not peculiarly gentle or good-tempered. Let me 
have my little house, and do what good I can in it. When God 
opened fhe world for us, He took us all in, and He made our house 
beautiful, as well as useful.” 

The old lady stood back after that, watching with shrewd amuse- 
ment, year after year, how the scanty earnings were made to fertilize 
a larger and larger field. 

Ross gathered a queer set of people about her; one or two runa- 
way slaves unfit for work ; a lame, little field-boy, a crabbed old 
cook ; every inch of the little farm was taxed to make a plentiful 
and pleasant home for them. 

- Mr. Randolph found the glimpse which he caught of this state 
of affairs distasteful enough. Miss Burley’s life was generous, 
wholesome and beautiful, as he had imagined, but he saw no vacant 
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place in it for himself. After the first visit, he had not even been 
able to see her, use what effort he might. 

Left to himself, thus, the old story which Friend Blanchard had 
told him began to haunt him. The war, while his judgment was 
enlisted on one side, and his feelings on the other, was a dreary 
muddle to him; he put it away, and went back to his own affairs. 
One inch of the oat-fields or mullen-grown clay-roads about the old 
house at home, was more to him than this flat brick and marble 
mass, with its million of swarming lives, He took up the old story, 
turned it over and over, day by day. Why had it been kept from 
him? His father, Aunt Laura, the old negro Hugh—why had no 
hint of it been dropped by any of them? Could any suspicion 
ever have rested on his father for cognizance of the negro’s sup- 
posed concealment of the will? Garrick’s blood checked at the 
heart, and then tingled, like fire, through his veins. At night, on 
the streets, and now here in this wilderness of stuffed beasts and 
human skulls, he was busy with this one idea: the most distinct 
and practical thought it suggested being a wish to see the negro, 
and atone to him for his long neglect. 

Coming down the crooked stairs, on to the pavement, just as the 
setting sun threw a glare of yellow light across the streets, Gar- 
rick heard his name calied, and looking up, saw a sleigh drawn up 
to the gutter, in which two ladies were seated. 

“Miss Conrad!” He gave her his hand eagerly, although he 
had not been used to like her; but it was a Kentucky face! 

She shook it, warmly. “I am sure I never expected to see you 
alive out of the hands of either blues or grays. Not that you were 
wanting in courage, but you had no more experience than a baby, 
you know,” said honest, tactiess Margaret, opening out the tiger 
skins to find a seat for him. “Come out with us to see my father, 
Garrick. It will be good for him.” 

Randolph sprang into the vacant place. “It will be good for 
me,” heartily. 

He waited for her to ask some questions about his hair-breadth 
escapes, but Miss Conrad never had any more curiosity than if she 
were made of lead. She leaned back, nodding to the driver to 
go on. 

“ Mrs. Ottley, this is my cousin of whom my father has, no doubt, 
told you that he was a Randolph, going back to the Champernouns 
of Elizabeth’s time.” 

Garrick’s suspicious glance could catch no satire in the wide, gray 
eye sweeping the broad street, leisurely. It was leaden as her wits, 
he thought, and surrendered himself to be entertained by the blue- 
eyed, dapper, chattering little woman opposite to him. 

Mrs. Ottley met the Randolph with his roots in the Champer- 
nouns, as one scion of a royal stock might greet another. She her- 
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self was a Sterratt, of York, Pa., whose great-grandfather, a 
blacksmith, had laid out that town. The ground-rents brought her 
in now three hundred a year. “It was not the amount,” she used 
to say, “but—” Every dollar of it represented to her a sort of 
fee of an estate which her ancestor had enfeoffed. When she visited 
the Perkinses, the doctor’s family in York, or at Cutler’s, the grocer’s, 
she felt like a feudal dame descending into the adjacent cottages, 
She and Randolph fraternized at once, and beguiled the way by be- 
wailing the war, and the disruption of society consequent upon it. 
Garrick thought her a very well-bred and clever woman (for a 
Northerner), by the time they were at their journey’s end. 

The house was one of those large, low-ceiled houses of rough- 
hewn stone, squatted here and there through Berks and Philadelphia 
counties, like overgrown Dutch ovens. Garrick, who had a woman’s 
eye for minutiz, noticed as they passed through the wide hall that 
the rooms were poorly furnished, with the exception of flower-stands 
filled with the rarest exotics. Some tamed birds, too, that fluttered 
about the window-ledges ; and a tawny Russian hound, worth his 
weight in gold, Garrick knew, to dog-fanciers, came sauntering from 
the warm inner room to meet him. 

“They are trifles that amuse Mr. Conrad. He has a friend who 
brings them to him,” explained Margaret. She stopped, stroking 
the dog’s head with her ungloved hand in her slow, composed 
manner. But Randolph saw her dull, gray eyes gather a sudden 
liquid brilliance, and a change came on her face that startled him. 
“Her love for that blind old man is putting a soul into her,” he 
thought, as he pulled off his overcoat, muttering to himself some- 
thing from Ariosto, how that “the horse was perfect; that he had 
no fault to find with the horse, except that it was dead.” Then he 
hurried into the inner room, with a vague idea of avoiding her; he 
had no data from which to guess what sort of life the woman would 
develop; whether it was a dainty spirit that lay hid in her veins, or 
a vicious one. 

He stopped suddenly in the open door. By one of those inexpli- 
cable links of memory, something in the room brought back his 
childhood to him, one day in especial, when he was learning to swim 
in the Cumberland. It had come and gone like an electric flash 
before he could distinguish even its features; but there was his 
father, the negro Hugh, and the river, with a group of lookers on 
on the bank. 

He walked hastily forward to meet the blind old man, who had 
started up with both hands out. 

“God bless you, Garrick! Know you? I knew your voice in 
the hall. I said, ‘that’s Coyle Randolph’s voice, or his son’s.’ So 
you’ve come up to join the good cause ?” 
“Yes; I’ve come up to join the good cause.” 
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The old man turned his head, attentive. “ You are not well? 
What is it ?’ 

“ Yes, I’m well.” Garrick laughed, with an annoyed, quick look 
about him. “ But the room confused me. Something familiar in 
it brought old times up so plainly that I lost my self-possession for 
& moment.” 

“It’s the open fire,” broke in Conrad, triumphantly. “You've 
been sitting over grates in the wall; it’s the fire had the home look 
to you. I told Meg I must hear the crackle and the ashes crumblin’ 
down. I’m glad I did if it give you a welcome.” 

“Tt was the fire, no doubt,” said Randolph, holding his numbed 
hands out over the blaze, but giving another perplexed look over 
the apartment. The Streblings, the lost will, all the old story was 
coming freshly before him after that flash of memory. 

It was a wide, cheerful room, with brown paper on the walls, and 
brown carpet on the floor. But the westering sunlight came in 
through half a dozen windows, and the broad glow of the fire met 
it half way, so that the shadows were driven into forgotten corners. 
Mrs. Ottley, in a crisp, showy, purple carriage-dress, was frisking 
about the flowers childishly. The preacher, short and stout, was 
drawn up squarely on the rug. Miss Conrad, still in her dark furs 
and darker velvet cloak, stood by a window looking out at the 
snowy field; her head had drooped a little, which gave to her large, 
slow- amoving figure an unusual, womanly grace, he thought. A 
little, small-featured, grave Frenchman, dressed in a suit of gray 
tightly buttoned over his thin chest, who had been playing chess 
with her father when they came in, was talking to her, his hands 
clasped behind him. There was nothing familiar here. 

“Tt must have been the fire,” thought Randolph, and put the 
matter away from him, turning to talk to the old man, who was 
growing broader and stouter, and more eager with his pleasure at 
meeting one of his own kin. 

“ Yes, it’s chess, Garrick,” in answer to some question. “I larned 
the trick of playing blindfold years ago, and Doctor Broderip 
here, he’s freshened it up to me, agin.” 

Garrick looked up curiously at the name of the famous surgeon, 
and met a pair of light hazel eyes scanning him. 

“Is he your friend?” said Broderip, in an undertone, to Miss 
Conrad, 

Yes.” 

The surgeon instantly left her, and joined the other two men, in 
order that he might be presented to him. He had (when he chose 
to have it) a frank, boyish manner, which impressed Randolph like 
the rare good-humor of a sensitive, irritable woman. 

“You looked at me steadfastly,” he said, as he shook hands with 
Randolph, “have we met before?” 
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“No; butI had decided you to be a foreigner—French, from your 
appearance, and was surprised to find that you were a person whom 
I knew by reputation as an American.” 

“A foreigner?” The critical eyes left Garrick’s face, glancing 
down at himself: “I lived in France for several years at the age 
when the habits and the voice are forming. It may have had its 
effect. I never have remarked it. But it had its effect, doubtless,” 

“In France? You were a boy there—in France?” said Mar- 
garet, her usually grave voice uncertain and timid. 

“ You speak so seldom of yourself, Doctor,” broke in the old man, 
“there’s a flavor of mystery about you that’s very appetizing to 
the women—eh, Mrs, Ottley? But I guessed that much, You've 
got the tastes and habits of people civilized in another line than 
ours; they don’t fight for idees, but sit down and enjoy. I thought 
you’d been among them as a lad. ‘Jest as the twig is bent,’ you 
know.” 

Broderip answered neither Margaret nor her father directly, but 
addressed Randolph, smiling, with his hazel, confusing eyes full on 
his face. “It is our boyhood that is responsible for us, I think, Mr, 
Randolph? Or blood, to go further back? Now, I did not know,” 
he added, with an amused laugh, as he turned to Mrs, Ottley, “ that 
any one had clothed my commonplace life with mystery. What 
little practice I have known was in the hospitals of Paris. There 
are themes enough for romance there, God knows, but I was not 
one of them; a hard working, Yankee boy.” 

He stopped to button his glove: his hand was delicate and shapely 
as a woman’s, Garrick noticed ; he caught a glimpse of a diamond 
solitaire that glistened in the gathers of the fine shirt-sleeve, but 
almost out of sight; his outer dress was without jewelry, coarse 
and heavy. 

“ You have had one perquisite of being born a Yankee, at least,” 
said Randolph, with a tinge of bitterness—* success.” 

“Yes,” gravely. “I performed one or two brilliant but rash oper- 
ations in New York soon after my return which gave me my repu- 
tation. But it is factitious ; solely factitious. Ihave had twice the 
success of many surgeons, whose skill in a course of practice would 
be proved infinitely superior to mine.” 

“ That’s plain-speaking, strong enough flavored for even Meg!” 
said her father. 

Miss Conrad’s gray eyes kindled again ; she was holding lier wrist 
steady for a canary to perch on, and may have been amused with 
it. But Doctor Broderip made a hasty step toward her, near 
enough for the folds of her dress to touch his foot. He only looked 
at her, however, and said hastily to her father: “You will not 
forget your promise for to-morrow evening? It nears my hospital 
hour now. I must leave the game unfinished,” glancing at the clock 
in the corner. 
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Mrs. Ottley fluttered up, beaming; “It is not probable that any 
of us will forget. Your reunions are un grand succes, doctor; 
‘rash but brilliant,’ let me assure you. You spice them as no 
woman would know how to do; that is it, the spice—the eccentricity ! 
For instance, Abigail Blanchard is to be with you to-morrow night, 
she is the sole relic left us of the old régime ; and her inseparable 
friend—is she coming, Doctor Broderip?—who belongs to no 
régime?” shrugging her flat chest, and lifting her eyebrows. 

“Do you mean Miss Burley?” said Garrick, the blood mounting 
to his face. 

The little lady looked at him keenly, and then gave a vapid laugh 
to hide her embarrassment. “Rosslyn Burley, yes. A light- 
hearted, sweet-breathed girl. So pleasant that you know her! 
Whom shall we meet beside her, Doctor Broderip?” 

“Mr. Randolph; if he will put all ceremony aside for me as I 
would do for him,” said the surgeon, holding out his hand to Gar- 
rick with a frank smile that always won its way. It did not fail 
now; yet the young Kentuckian, after a cordial answer and as 
cordial a good-by, stood at the window watching the surgeon 
mounting into his low sleigh, and sitting behind a pair of thorough- 
bred grays, stiff and erect, his thin face reddened by the wind, with 
a twinge of envy. Broderip was a man of his own age, yet he had 
already left his foot-print in the world, won himself a name and 
solid wealth, while he, when he came, after a long vigil of thought 
and study, to take up his work, found no place, but was thrown out 
as salt that had lost its savor. 

No matter. 

To-morrow, was it, that he would see her? To-morrow? He 
stood a long time, looking out, and when he turned, found that Mrs, 
Ottley was still discussing Doctor Broderip and his petits soupers. He 
had opened the doors to her and other women since Margaret and her 
father came, and her opinions had undergone a complete change. 
More than any other man, she said, she found him congenial and in 
need of womanly counsel in his affairs. 

“But then, every body grows more human, the nearer you come 
to them,” she said. To which Margaret and her father, whose 
guests were sacred in their absence, answered nothing. 

The old preacher and Broderip had “ fellowshipped,” in Western 
phrase, since their first meeting. The surgeon’s vivid, unequal talk 
had the zest of good wine to Mr. Conrad, who had a surfeit on 
Sundays of the pietudes of his brethren of the Conference, who 
came in baggy clothes and rusty wigs, and ideas rustier and coarser 
than both, to condole with him on that loss of which his daughter 
never had spoken to him. 

Why Broderip should relish the old stock-breeder’s interminable 
talk that had a pungent earthy flavor in it, like that of the buckeye 
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woods in Fall, was not so plain. But apparently, he did relish 
it—came out, after a hard night’s work, so often that a chamber 
was set apart for him; servants began to look upon him as an 
habitué of the place; the old man would catch the first sound of 
his horses’ hoofs, and go out to meet him, whistling and flourishing 
his hickory stick. They were together like two boys out from 
school. They worked, and grew anxious alike over first one, and 
then another plan for draining, or subsoiling. The man was one of 
those whom it is natural to indulge; and even old Lotty, the cook, 
caught an idea of his whims, and humored them as far as she was 
able. 

“Mas’r Broderip,” she said, “ was as fond of lyin’ near this fire, 
and eatin’ cake an’ sirups, as a chile of her own.” She and Mar- 
garet took care that neither fire nor sweetmeats were lacking. 
Yet, with all this, Hugh Conrad used to rub his bald, low forehead 
doubtfully when the surgeon drove away. “Mrs. Ottley calls him 
a quiet, well-bred gentleman, Meg. But he’s not quiet; he’s not 
well-bred; though I’ve a curious affection for him. A curious 
affection.” 

At another time he said, “I wish I could have a look at that 
little fellow’s face. I'd understand him better. With all his open, 
boyish ways, he reminds me of the water of the Mississippi: clear 
atop but thick mud underneath. Yet I never hankered after the 
society of any man as much, I'll say that.” To which Miss Conrad 
answered at random. She did not show her usual rough acumen in 
judging of Broderip. 

With regard to herself. Doctor Broderip watched her at first 
with what he called an amused curiosity: because he had met no 
such woman among the trained, delicate young girls in Philadelphian 
or New York society. 

There was a chalybeate spring in a field through which he used 
to pass on his way to town from the farm-house. He was a fanciful 
man: fond of subtle analogies; this spring reminded him of Mar- 
garet. It was the very emblem of power, stifled and ineffective. 
It forced itself up only to ooze uselessly through the baked clay, 
and to turn the whole field into a muddy, sullen marsh. 

Broderip used to stop his horse to look at it. “If it only had a 
free channel opened for it,” he used to think, “it could flow warm 
and deep, and healthfuller than any other water, straight to the 
sea.” A commonplace, harmless fancy enough, but something in it 
always goaded him into a moody ill-temper. The patients in his 
hospital paid the penalty; and they knew they would pay it as 
soon as they saw his thin, scowling face at the ward doors. Such 
moods were not rare. 

‘To be just to Broderip, however, we may mention here that there 
was one room into which he never was known to come without a 
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cheerful smile and pleasant words; it was the ward from which he 
received no pay; there was a sort of honor in his queer, unequal 
brain that made it impossible for him to insult men who received 
his charity. Whatever his temper may have been elsewhere (and 
it was often simply brutal), before them he held it down, and kept 
it out of sight. 

On this evening, after leaving the farm-house his horses and the 
boy who sat beside him very soon discovered that he was in an 
unsafe temper; though he sat silent, his eyes half shut, his thin, 
sallow face set against the wind. Maxon, the toll-gate keeper, for 
whom Broderip had every day some bit of chaffing or joke that 
started the old fellow to chuckling for an hour, gave him his change 
without a word, after a look at his face; when the off horse shied 
at a post in the road, and broke his trace, he did not speak, but sat 
motionless while the boy tried to fasten it; usually he would have 
jumped out to do it himself, have sworn and cursed at the horse, 
handling him as tenderly as if he had been a woman, and then in 
again whistling or humming some of his perpetual opera airs; for 
he was vain of his weak, shrill voice, and sang constantly, while 
alone. 

It may have been the weather that had taken the spirit out of his 
veins, as it had the electric vigor from the air; he was susceptible 
to such influences. It was that most melancholy of seasons when 
Spring begins to put forth futile, feeble fingers into Winter. The 
air was raw and wet, it penetrated with a thick, unwholesome damp 
to the very bones; the half-thawed’ snow lay in muddy patches in 
the roads, the tops of the low, wind-beaten hills ran over in melting 
yellow clay, while their rutted sides began to put on a sickly green. 

But if the discomfort and barrenness of the day had touched 
Broderip, he showed it by not even a glance to one side or the 
other; sat immovable as they drove rapidly into the city through 
the crowded streets, answering with a quick nod or grave mono- 
syllable when he was stopped once or twice by the anxious friends 
of patients. 

He alighted at the door of the hospital; two of his pupils, who 
were waiting on the steps, coming forward to meet him. 

He made no answer to their greeting, but passed hurriedly in. 

“An’ I wish ye joy of the devil ye’re a followin’, gentl’men,” 
chuckled the boy Bill, as he covered the horses. “I’m shet of him 
fur an hour.” 

He did not visit the pauper ward that evening ; in the others the 
two young physicians followed him from bed to bed, paying exag- 
gerated deference to his few constrained instructions, falling back 
now and again to shake their heads significantly, keeping as uneasy 
a watch on his sallow, sober face as if the boy had spoken the 
literal truth, and it was the devil that had them in charge. They 
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grew more uneasy as the time came for the single operation of the 
evening, on young Withers, whose leg was to be amputated, and 
who had been on low diet now preparing for it for a month. Brod- 
erip’s needless cruelty when in these moods, a hint of which had 
reached even Mrs. Ottley, was too often a painful reality to the 
young men. 

“‘He’s always dangerous when he’s dumb,” said one of them, 
George Farr, when they went aside for lint and bandages. “ Like 
any beast of prey—” 

Then he stopped with a blush, for the surgeon had been kind to 
him ; had taken him without a fee, and once when George had been 
drawn into a bad set, had paid his gambling debts, and@ ken him 
out of the station-house one night, keeping it quiet “ for his mother’s 
sake.” It had been the salvation of Farr: the hand stretched out 
just as he was slipping into the pit. He followed Broderip after 
that, like a spaniel; quoted him to whoever would listen to him; 
imitated his manner and his dress. But being a weak-nerved, dys- 
peptic boy, he was in constant terror of these savage moods, and 
almost as much in awe of the gayety, like drunkenness, which often 
succeeded them; both were something which he could not under- 
stand. 

“ He’s been keeping Sam Withers’ family since the night of the 
accident, to my certain knowledge,” he said to the other student, 
Hubbard, trying to blot out his last words. But his pale, blue 
eyes turned frightened away, when Broderip drew down the sheet 
from the crushed leg. The surgeon, he knew, usually thrust a man’s 
life about with his knife and saw-edge as if it were of no more value 
than a gad-fly; but there was relish, an actual gusto, in his small, 
colorless face as he cut to-night into this man’s flesh ; even George 
Farr’s partial eyes saw that. He hacked it cruelly, as if it were his 
enemy that lay before him, his lips tight shut, his light eyes ina 
blaze. Even Hubbard, who was a big bully of a fellow, pulled at 
his moustache, losing color, growing more subservient to Broderip 
_ every moment. 

Farr could bear it no longer. He shivered, shaking back his red 
hair, for he was a miserable little coward, physically, but he looked 
up from where he stooped, holding the sponge filled with ether to 
Withers’ mouth, straight into the surgeon’s set face. 

“Ts your hand steady, Doctor Broderip?” in a meaning voice. 
* Sam’s life is most run out, I think. He’s had such a tough work 
to keep it, it’s a pity we’d let it slip for him. He’s been a cursedly 
hard-worked fellow—Withers.” 

For he knew how to manage his man. 

The knife stopped an instant: Broderip’s irascible eyes con- 
tracted sharply, as a man’s that is waked from a half sleep. 

“ There’s no danger of his dying,” sharply, with an oath. And 
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after a while—* Hard-worked, eh?” under his breath. His fingers 
moved after that with a skill and precision that held Hubbard 
breathless, for he was an enthusiast in his profession. 

When it was all over, and Withers, safely back in his bed, opened 
his eyes slowly, the surgeon’s face was the first they met. 

“Tt’s all right, young man!” he said, cheerily. 

“T’ll never forget the face and tone with which that man welcomed 
me back to life!” Sam was used to say afterward, when he was 
telling the story over for the thousandth time. 

“What a fellow you are, Farr!” said Hubbard, as they were 
walking down street that night away from the hospital. “ You’ve 
always s@Mme crank in your brain about Broderip, as if he could 
have had any ill-will to Withers!” 

George Farr was stroking his thin sandy jaws thoughtfully. “I 
did not think he had any ill-will to Withers,” he said, dryly, as if 
the subject had ceased to interest him. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


A MAN’S RIGHT. 





Tne day that followed was warm as May. A mellow south 
wind swept away the few ragged snow-clouds that remained, with 
scorn, as if they had been the skirts of defeated Winter. The 
watery blue sky began to thaw into Summer tints; heated into even 
saffron and scarlet about the setting sun, and when he was gone, 
softened into faint blushes of mist about the horizon, as if to receive 
the benediction which the clear pale moon, floating up the west, 
brought with her. 

The windows of the long suite of drawing-rooms, in Doctor 
Broderip’s house, which opened to the south, were open; the ) 
curtains waving softly to and fro in the warm evening air, the lights 
burning in the chandeliers dimly within. Outside there were plats 
of grass, with here and there a crocus opening too early its leaves 
like flakes of dulled, forgotten sunshine. The windows of the 
green-houses were pushed up, and the heavy breaths of the heli- 
otropes and jessamines crept out and made the’ thin air sentient 
with perfume. 

An old Scotch gardener, with a felt hat over his sandy, canny 
face, was leisurely peering about the garden slopes, breaking off a 
bud here and a branch there. One or two dogs were rolling over 
the grass; a chubby-faced, black-haired boy shouting to them from 
the low window. 

He was one of Broderip’s pets; for the surgeon had reached the 
age when a man’s love of children instinctively is strongest, and he 
gratified it as he did all of his whims. There were two or three 
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other boys in the house, children of paupers who had died in the 
hospital. Mr. Ottley had remonstrated with him, perceiving how 
quickly his jealous, keen affection developed for him. 

“T would not allow myself to adopt a child of vicious parents,” 
he said. “You are storing bitter disappointment for your old 
age.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps,” Broderip had said, drawing the boy’s long 
hair through his fingers as he stood between his knees. “But 
Philip must have his chance. Eh, Phil!” putting his thin lips to 
the boy’s red mouth. His face had a jaded, vacant look, new to it, 
Mr. Ottley had fancied. 

“Why does not the man marry and have wife and Mildren of 
his own?” he thought, angrily, for, like all men who knew the 
little surgeon in private, Ottley had grown attached to him. 

This had occurred a day or twoago. This evening Mr. Ottley 
came in again, on his road home to dinner, after his daily drive. 
He stopped to look at the premature crocuses, to chat with the 
gardener, Stephenson, and to romp with Phil and the dogs; then 
he sat down in the dim, luxurious rooms, looking critically at the 
bronzes and marbles as they grew clearer in the dusky light, be- 
coming more discontented with his own new house. “ Broderip 
furnishes as an artist paints,” he muttered. “A little dramatic in 
his effects, perhaps, but he gets at the gist of the matter as none of 
us do.” 

He half-dozed, while waiting the surgeon’s leisure; he had seen 
him as he passed the left wing of the building in his office, standing 
writing at a desk, the long, gray coat almost touching his ankles, 
his sallow, unsmiling face half hidden by the lank locks of black 
hair that fell over it. He came in, presently, through one of the low 
windows, and after he had roused Ottley, stood in it, holding back 
the curtain to catch the evening air. 

“You’ve had a hard day’s work, Broderip,” seeing his strained, 
anxious face. “I came on business, but it can wait: The other 
surgeons have left that case of which Farr told me, to you, he says, 
There is barely a chance ?” 

BRroderip moved irritably; he tolerated no intrusion into his 
practice; it was his own domain, where only, perhaps, he breathed 
free, and reached his full stature. “There’s a chance, nothing 
more,” he said. 

But Ottley was not to be thrust aside. Broderip in private was 
but a sickly, moody fellow whom he liked as he would a woman; 
but for the cool, skilful surgeon he had a sort of curious awe, as 
wielding a great power in a world which he had never entered. 

“Tf you succeed, it will be a thorough triumph over those 
fellows!” rubbing his fat little hands together. 

“What does that matter?” impatiently. The patient was a 
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practical, influential man; hundreds of human beings were bettered 
daily by his presence in the world. The surgeon thought of this, 
and thought how that his life hung on one movement of his own 
thin fingers. 

“ He’s a good man,” he said, with a shudder. “It will be a loss 
if he dies. Come in and dine with me, Mr. Ottley. We can talk 
of your business over the table.” 

Ottley hesitated. Broderip’s cook was imported with as much 
care as his wines, and the lawyer was a bon vivant in a quiet way. 
But he shook his head. 

“No. gWe are all to be here this evening, and you need rest. You 
are working too hard, Broderip, much too hard. It was a trifling 
matter I wanted to mention. I know you are down in Washington 
sometimes, and have the control of a good deal of patronage; friends 
at court, I suppose, eh ?” 

“You have a friend that wants a place?” smiling and drawing 
closer, for he was a generous man, and liked, too, to play the patron. 

“Well, no, not a friend, precisely. It’s a young fellow in whom 
Mary has taken an interest (after an hour’s acquaintance by the 
way), and she persuaded me to call on him this morning. He’s a 
young Kentuckian; came up here to enter the army; one of the 
Randolphs from Pulaski County.” 

“Randolph? Yes. I met the man yesterday,” said Broderip, 
gravely, patting the dog that stood by his knee. 

“Ah? A fine young fellow, I think? Gallant, scholarly. He 
belongs, too, to one of those sound old family stocks that have a 
hereditary pride in keeping their record clean. Well, he’s waiting 
here with empty hands, and is anxious enough, I suspect.” 

Finding that Broderip remained silent, he continued, with a con- 
scious awkwardness, “ Randolph has been a hard student. I think 
there’s a slight stiffness, an old-fashioned mannerism about him; but 
he’s a handsome dog! A pair of truthful, blue eyes that won my 
wife at once. By the way, she fancies that there is a woman in the 
case,” 

“It is probable,” still stroking Don’s silky ears, 

“Well,” said Ottley, leisurely flecking a bit of dust from. his 
sleeve, “I am boy enough still to take an interest in a love affair, 
Pil confess. I'd be glad if I could assist in placing the young 
fellow, if it would help him to a home and wife of his own. They 
are the birthright of every man.” 

“Of every man?” looking up sharply. 

“Yes,” something in the doctor’s face made him answer, gravely, 
“TI think so; unless, like you, he voluntarily gives them up,” with 
an embarrassed laugh. “ But that is not the point.” 

“No. You wanted me to assist this Randolph ?” 
“Yes. But I lay no stress on the matter, Broderip, understand. 
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He is a mere chance acquaintance; but you have helped me with so 
many poor devils, that when I want to be benevolent, I turn to you 
as naturally-as Aladdin did to his lantern.” 

There was no smile on Broderip’s face. It was immovably calm 
and grave. 

“He wants to enter the army? With what motive?” 

“To uphold the Constitution, I suppose,” replied Ottley, tartly. 
“Certainly not for the abolition of slavery. Men like that are not 
to be made the tools of New England radicals and agitators.” 

He changed his position, his face reddened, he pushed his coat 
open. : 

“Then you think,” said Broderip, quietly, “that the war will not 
result necessarily in that? There will be no change in the condition 
of the slaves?” 

“God forbid! Why, sir, emancipate them and where can you 
stop? We will be asked to jostle at the polls with negroes, bring 
them to our tables, marry them to our daughters! Besides,” lifting 
his hand when Broderip would have spoken, “the two races differ— 
differ vitally. If you attempt to put them on the same plane, it 
will end in the destruction of the weaker. There is not an Irish 
hodman, or Dutch mechanic who does not know the negro is his 
inferior, and will not join to put him down if he tries to compete 
with him in free labor. It is the old story of the earthen and iron 
pitcher. But it is common sense and philosophy also. Don’t you 
understand ? ” 

“Yes, I understand.” After a pause, he said*persistently, as if he 
had failed to comprehend Ottley’s full meaning, “ You have a good 
deal of foresight as a politician, Ottley. Do you think that the 
time in this country will never come when the negro will have a 
chance to make the man of himself which God intended him to be?” 

“ God, sir, intended him to be a servant in the tents of his breth- 
ren.” 

Broderip smiled, and Ottley raised his voice. “The defects are 
inherent in his blood which will keep him down. He is indolent, 
treacherous and sensual.” 

Broderip did not raise his head. “A bad record certainly. But 
as neither he nor his ancestors have ever owned a family name, and 
as he changes home and wife with every change of master, he may 
lack that ‘hereditary pride in keeping his record clean’ of which 

you talk.” 

Ottley turned a puzzled face on him: “I did not know you were 
a radical, doctor. Well, the sum of the whole matter is, that there 
is no chance for the black man here. Never will be. Give him 
his liberty, enact what laws you please, you never can eradicate 
the caste prejudice: the instinct that separates the races.” 

Broderip rose hastily : “Instinct ? instinct? That is it,” he walked 
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uncertainly across the room. “I recognize the truth in that. You 
have touched the root of the matter.” 

He was silent so long that Ottley moved impatiently. 

“We are forgetting our friend Randolph,” the surgeon said, 
leaning on the back of a chair: “the man who wants me to help 
him to his birthright of home and wife!” 

Ottley came back with a touch to good-humor: “Yes: Now, 
there are some men whom one would suppose nature never intended 
to need a birth-right ;” glancing over the thin gray figure and sal- 
low, bitter face before him, grave and austere as a R omish priest’s ; 
“but this young fellow, I think, will appreciate both to the full.” 

The twilight without was darkening. Broderip waited until a 
servant passing through the rooms, had closed.the windows, and 
brightened the gas-light; then he said, still standing and keeping 
his hand on the dog’s head, “I think it a curious coincidence that 
you should have asked a favor of me for this young fellow, Ottley. 
I saw him last night, and—I am full of superstitious fancies, as you 
know—I thought it safer that I should avoid him.” 

Ottley looked at him bewildered. 

Broderip hesitated: passing his hand quickly over his face. 
When he spoke, it was slowly, choosing his words with difficulty. 
“There is a class of men with whom it is better I should not 
come in contact. They—did not help me or mine in life ag they 
might have done.” There was a curious, grim smile on his face, as 
if some subtle meaning lay in his moderated words. “In fact, I 
owe them s0 little, that it is hardly fitting that one of them should 
come to me for largesse or bounty.” 

“But this Randolph?” 

“JT have no personal ill-will to that boy; what could I have ? 
Yet, yesterday, he seemed to me to be the very presentment and 
type of these men who were not my friends. He has all their traits, 
for good or for evil.” 

Now, Ottley had a vague notion that the surgeon was holding 
some unwonted emotion out of sight under the monotonous quiet 
of his words; and he had the same kind of respect and tenderness 
for the little man’s whims, and unreasonable antipathies, that he 
would have had for those of a child, whose brain was unnaturally 

forced and diseased; he rose at once, buttoning his coat, preparing 
to go: “If you have any such fancy about the young man, doctor,” 
he said, heartily, “I will not press the matter. I am only sorry 
I mentioned it. Put it out of your mind altogether. You owe 
nothing to him, or his kin, whoever they may be.” 

“No; that is true; I owe them nothing.” 

As he walked to the door, Ottley saw, when they came under 
the light, that his face was quite colorless, and his hand, when he 
touched it, was dry and cold. 
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He held it a moment kindly. “These people will not be here 
for an hour or two. Go and sleep, Broderip. You’re overworked. 
You will run yourself down faster than you think.” 

“Yes,” uncertainly. “ But—about that Randolph, Ottley? Give 
me to-night to think of it. I could find him a place with ease, 
if I chose.” 

“TI would not do it,” said Ottley, as he stepped out on the steps, 
on which the moon was now gleaming brightly. “I wouldn’t do it, 
You have enough to think of, with men’s lives daily depending on 
your coolness and judgment, without taking this young man’s for- 
tune in hand. Especially as you have conceived this antipathy to 
him.” 

“T'll think of it. Dll let you know to-night,” he said, abruptly. 

As Ottley sprang into his buggy and drove off, he looked back 
once or twice at the steps where Broderip stood in the moonlight, 
with his hands clasped behind him, looking vacantly down the 
lonely street. His face and little, lean figure in its queer, old- 
fashioned clothes, made him look oddly like a boy who had been 
forced into a man’s trouble with his dress, 

“One would think he fed on opium, with his unreasonable likings 
and antipathies,” said the lawyer, impatiently, glancing down a 
moment after, complacently, at his own pursy, comfortable little 
person. 

Broderip stood motionless for a few moments, then, as if prompted 
by some sudden idea, he turned and went in, hastily ascending a 
flight of stairs, and passing through a long corridor to one of the 
rooms which had been set apart when he bought the house, for his 
mother’s use. He tapped at the door. 

“ John?” said a quick, piping voice within. 

“ Yes, it is John.” His manner, even his voice relaxed as he 
crossed the threshhold. 

It was a large, cheerful room, with an open, blazing fire and soft, 
shaded lights, but there was an excess of color and luxury in its 
appointments which jarred on the eye. On one side of the fire a 
low lounge stood, the small, pale face of an old woman rising out 
of an untidy heap of red silk quilt and white pillows. Her gray 
hair was straggling down, the lace cap was askew, one white, wrin- 
kled hand moved restlessly, disarranging the newspapers and 
pamphlets scattered about her. 

“ Wheel the table closer to the fire. Doctor Broderip will dine 
here,” she said to a servant. “That is for my own comfort, John,” 
turning to him. “The days drag, when one lies here, half dead,” 
tapping on her left hand which lay motionless and covered, with 
her right. “They drag. Sit down there, opposite to me.” 

She raised her head as she spoke, sharply inspecting tlie little 
table, then put out her hand touching the delicate napery, the 
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heaped flowers and grapes which caught the light like crystals of 
sea-green and purple, the glass thin as golden bubbles; she had the 
eager delight in her face of one to whom wealth and its comforts 
were anovelty. Broderip watched her with a diverted smile: they 
were necessities to him, but to her always would be luxuries. She 
caught his look, and her faded, blue eyes twinkled. 

“T know. It’s weak. But they smooth the way down; they 
smooth the way. And it’s the contrast with old times! Now, 
you forget what we have been.” 

“Am I likely to forget? Do they give me time?” The quiet 
amusement faded out of his face, and he looked steadily down at her 
from where he stood on the hearth rug. 

She took up a newspaper, fluttering the pages uneasily, and 
watching him furtively, but asking no questions. 

“Words, words!” after reading a scrap here and there, in a pip- 
ing tone. “The old constitution? The bird has grown too large 
for that shell, eh, John ?” 

“T am no politician. Why shouldI be? J?” 

She put out her hand to touch his, and let it fall, irresolutely, her 
jolly, shrewd, little face filling with uncomplaining trouble, the 
dregs of some old, assured pain. “Poor boy! Is it there the hurt 
lies ?” 

John looked down at her, thinking he was a brute, to come whin- 
ing to her. Then he pulled a low stool near the lounge, and sat 
down, unlacing his shoes, and thrusting his feet into a pair of slip- 
pers which she had in readiness. 

“Ha, that’s comfort! The old hurt galls a little, at times,” he 
said, cheerfully. “But we must look for that, you know. No mat- 
ter what work or study I begin, the remembrance comes that there 
is something here” (drawing one finger across his forehead), “ which 
must one day come to light. Let me make my life what I will, it 
is a thing which the vilest ruffian in Moyamensing prison would 
not exchange for his own. I cannot help thinking of that. No.” 
His face had dropped between his palms, and, with the hot fire red- 
dening it, it looked still more like that of a weak, uncertain boy. 

She held her one hand over her eyes, her lips moving, but she 
said nothing. Whatever his pain was, the mother-soul in the pal- 
sied little body tasted it, bitter as it came to him. He looked up 
presently. 

“Why! why!” hurriedly taking her fingers, and chafing them 
in both hands. “ After all, it never may happen, or, or—it may be 
years at least before it comes. We will forget it now. Let us talk 
of something else.” 

“No. There was a chance I thought of— Give me a drink, 
John, there is water on the table. There was a thing I have wanted 
to tell you of,” as he lifted her, holding the glass to her colorless lips, 
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“There is no chance,” quickly, as he gently laid her down. . “I 
have thought of it for twenty years. God knows if I have tried, 
day after day, to be like othermen. No; I was forced, as this dog 
here, into a brute body. No matter what brain or soul is in it, it 
cannot be done away. It is better not to talk of it. But we have 
had hard measure; eh, Don, old fellow?” with a miserable, boyish 
smile, pulling the dog closer to him. 

She put out her hand, covering his thin jaws, as though the sight 
of his face was more than she could bear. 

“ John!” she cried; “John!” 

He bent over her. “Kneel down here, close—I’m weak-witted 
and silly,” her eyes wandering. “My brain’s half dead with the 
rest. To think what help he needs, and that he has nothing but 
me!” and the commonplace little face lost all trace of its absurdity 
with its great humility and pain. Broderip stroked back the rough, 
white hair gently. 

“T think you have forgotten all that you have been to me,” he 
said. “I know nothing of the God of the churches, but you I do 
know. You have been humane and just to me.” 

“That is blasphemy.” 

“No; it is fact. Who dealt hardly with me, if not His people? 
But you—” He smiled down at her, an unspeakable tenderness 
and sincerity in his look which should have made any mother con- 
tent with her work. 

Yet there was a great gulf between the ignorant, feather-brained 
woman, and the man to whom God had given ten talents wherewith 
to help the world, if not to work out his own salvation. She knew 
that, and spoke with hesitation, She never had advised him sinee he 
was a boy. 

“T have something to say. But I have such poor words. Some- 
thing like this, John. When I was young, I used to think if ever I 
had a son, I would want to see the true man in him grow out of all 
likeness or traces of his lower nature. Just as the soul in Don 
here will come out clean and whole from his brute body, some 
day.” 

“In Don? Don?” eagerly. “I understand!” 

“Tn—all of us,” growing paler. “We all have an ugly, loath- 
some shell to creep out of, vices and passions left by some accursed 
old grandfather in our blood. I used to think that, if I had a son, 
I would work for him, I would wear God’s patience out, until I had 
helped him to his true manhood.” 

ee Yes.” 

She looked down now, avoiding his eye; they both were silent. 
Whatever their secret was, it rose barely between them, and neither 
of them faced it. It was noticeable, too, that, with all the pity and 
awe in her face, she neither held his hand, nor touched his hair, nor 
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made use of any of those little mute signs of affection to which 
mothers are so prone. 

“TI thought,” she continued, “that when I had done all I could 
for my boy, I would thank God if He gave him one gift, better 
than any.” 

The surgeon moved suddenly, his face growing pale. 

“The one thing,” raising her voice, “which would develop and 
educate him as no books or travel could do, It is the way by 
which God oftenest shows Himself to women, and to men who are 
like them.” 

Broderip did not speak for a moment; then he rose slowly, as if 
his limbs pained him, and resumed his old position in front of 
the fire. “What do you mean?” he said, in a tone of constrained 
quiet. 

“TI mean love, John. A strong, good, human love.” 

She looked steadily at her dead hand lying livid and motionless 
on the paper; whatever pain or loss that sight meant to her, had 
grown stale from custom. But she could not look at John’s face. 
She did not look at him, even, when, finding that he made no 
answer, she went on, after clearing her throat, her double chin quiv- 
ering a little: 

“TI would have given to my boy, if I could, a wife and children, 
Yes, I would; a man has a right to that, no matter what other pri- 
vations he may have to bear.” 

She held her breath to listen, the fingers of her shaking left hand 
wandering over her face. For a moment there was silence, then 
she heard him take one step closer to her. 

“You seldom speak at random. Do you mean me? Me?” 

The hand grew suddenly still; her breath came hurriedly; her 
eyes wandered, frightened, to the ceiling, to the cheery fire, to the 
darkness outside of the window—everywhere but to his face. 

“T said,” doggedly, “that a man had a right to be loved, to have 
a home, and wife, and children of his own. A right.” 

“T heard that said once before to-night. It seems to be an 
accepted rule in a purely moral and humane code, such as this 
church system in the States, which is called Christianity. There are 
some human rights, from which I am excluded by the followers of 
that code, as it is practised, however.” 

*T know, John.” 

“Ts this one of them? Do you mean me?” 

She looked up, turning pale; she looked at the small, stooped 
figure between her and the fire; at the face which had a new and 
strangely credulous look; at the thin lips, half parted into a smile; 
at the melancholy hazel eyes following her every motion with a ter- 
rible hunger and loneliness. 

“You know me—what my life has been. I think it has been 
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pure,” under his breath. “You know all,” with the same slight, 
hardly perceptible motion of his finger across his face. “Do you 
tell me that I have a right to ask a good, pure woman to be my 
wife? that I have a right to be the father of her children?” 

She held her eyes steadily on his face, but made no reply. 

“J will trust to you for the truth. Your mind always lies nearer 
to the true God than mine. He knows I want to do what’s right.” 
He walked slowly across the room. 

“John,” she said with an effort, and then stopped. “John, if 
a woman puts her hands in yours and says that she loves, I 
would say that He meant you for each other. I would say, to 
marry her.” She began hesitatingly, but gained boldness as she 
went on. 

He stopped in his walk, as it happened, under the gas-light, his 
eyes burring, as though a different face than the old vehement one 
on the pillow were before him. 

“To marry her? When she is found, I am to show her all the 
faults of me—the miserable weaknesses. Ill do that. I have a 
beast’s temper—I am greedy of money—I affect fashionable society. 
God knows, these are contemptible vices enough. But if she loves 
me, in spite of all, will there be more to tell? May she come to 
me, seeing only that part of me in my soul or brain for which I am 
responsible, or must I go back and show her the hard injustice dealt 
to me before I was born?” 

She looked again at the smile, glowing now over his face—at the 
half-quenched hunger in his eyes. Was it necessary to tell a truth 
which would give him, as he said, the position of poor Don in life? 
He had been such a good, manly boy, such a loving, tender son! 
Was it necessary? It would not be a lie; it would only be silence, 
And if it were a lie, the woman would not in truth be wronged by 
it. The woman? There was one, actually present to his mind, she 
saw. It was no new idea which she had suggested. And with the 
touch, her brain filled with a sudden fever of curiosity, and tender, 
womanly fancies and surmises. 

“*J—I hardly can advise in such a case, John. It is the man that 
a woman accepts in a true marriage, I think, and not the faults or— 
or diseases of his ancestors. But it is not for me to judge what 
amount of candor would be just to her.” 

“No; that is for me to judge.” He paused a little, and then— 
“Tf I ever bring a wife home to you, you will find her candor itself,” 
he said, with sudden gayety, coloring like a girl. She looked 
shrewdly up, but checked the question on her lips, and took up her 
paper again, while Broderip rang for dinner. 

“T am starving,” he said, as he sat down, and began to pull about 
her heaped grapes, while waiting, humming the burden of some 
street song. Her face beamed red with pleasure as she watched 
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the sudden, light-hearted look. She threw down the paper and 
busied herself about his dinner, tasting and scolding and clucking 
over it like a hen about her chicks. With half of her body dead, 
enough remained to be a terror to servants, with whom she alter- 
nately fought, and fraternized. Broderip ate, and listened with an 
amused light in his eyes. 

“Cloyne tells me that the house is open for guests to-night, 
John ?” when they were alone. 

“ Yes.” 

“That sharp-edged old rapier, Friend Blanchard, is coming, and 
Miss Burley, the carpenter’s daughter? They were detained near 
the gate this morning, and Cloyne lifted me to the window. It isa 
wonderful face—that girl’s. Ach-h!” the ugly visage with its 
frowsy gray hair rolling about on the pillow with an odd mixture 
of fun and discontent. “One could bear even old age to have once 
carried such beauty through the world.” She watched him keenly 
through all her affected grimaces. But he listened indifferently, 
she saw, only saying that it “ was an honest, unconscious face,” and 
then growing silent, and thoughtful. He sat a long time, breaking 
the stems of the grapes on his plate, and sipping some sweet, slug- 
gish cordial in preference to the fiery wines which stood at his 
elbow. He looked up at last, speaking sharply; as she had looked 
for him to do. 

“If you had your hand on the throat of a man to whom you 
owed a long debt of revenge, what would you do?” 

Her face twinkled significantly. “According to the spirit, I 
would forgive and bless him; carnally speaking, I always found a 
satisfaction in paying any sort of debt, John.” 

He pushed his chair back. 

“This man and his kin have made me what Iam. Chance has so 
placed him in my power that I could put the bitter draught to his lips 
now, and make him drink it, drop by drop. But it seems to me it 
would be a brave thing to do to let him go, and to keep silence so 
that neither he nor any one should ever suspect the danger he had 
been in. That would be what you would call noble, manly, eh?” 
anxiously. 

“Yes; it would. Chivalric.” 

He laughed eagerly. “Chivalric? Well then, John Broderip 
lifts the rod. So! so!” He began walking about the room, look- 
ing out of the window, pulling a leaf from a bouquet, laughing again 
and again to himself. Coming up suddenly to her— 

“ Besides, if I am to have the rights of a man, I must act asa 
man ?” 

“Yes, John.” But she spoke with difficulty, and watched with 
almost dismay the elastic step, the heat in his hollow cheeks, and 
content in his eye. 
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“ John—” 

“ What is it?” gently. 

“T would not be confident. Remember that you build upon the 
sand.” 

“So far as the woman is concerned, yes. But”—he stopped, his 
momentary childish thrill of delight over, the old, dignified gravity 
subduing him again; but he still stood erect, his melancholy eyes 
on fire. 

“Tam listening, John.” 

“JT did not build upon the sand in this: that, whatever God has 
made of me, He did not hinder me from being a man, If they 
knew all, they would put me on a par with the brute yonder. But 
in spite of them, I could y2t do for them a true chivalric deed, such as 
you called this.” 

“ But ”—doubtfully, “ who will know it?” 

“T will know it. If I am to have the place of a man, I will play 
@ man’s part.” 

He bade her good-night, soon after. As she looked after him: 
“He is but a boy in size, and has a weak boy’s mind in some ways,” 
she said. She thought anxiously, too, of the advice she had given 
him. It was her love that had forced it from her against her judg- 
ment; his life had been such a hard strain since his birth; he never 
had romped and played like other children; even at that age his 
eye had caught that sad, furtive glance, of one who waits momenta- 
rily for detection and insult. 

“ Why; he used to be afraid of even me. Such a manly, generous 
little fellow!” she thought, going back to the old time, to the les- 
sons she had taught, and the suits she had made for him, as foolish 
women will. How could she tell him to-night that he was never to 
have a man’s portion, as he never had had a child’s? “ But he 
never will. Love and marriage are not for him. He should submit 
to God’s will.” She covered her face with the newspaper and lay 
quite still for a long time; and the servants, thinking she was asleep, 
gently lowered the gas, and left her. But she was only thinking 
over her last words: “ Was it God’s will? Was it?” 





CHAPTER XIV, 
THE MAN SEEKS HIS RIGHT. 


“ Mr. Ranpotps !” 

Garrick had been wandering through the softly lighted rooms in 
search of his host: he saw the little, stiff, long-coated figure, now, 
coming to meet him from a group of ladies, and held out his hand. 
Broderip only bowed, not seeing it, apparently, but his welcome in 
words was so eager and cordial, that Randolph did not note the 
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omission. Unconsciously, he still adhered to his vague idea that 
the surgeon was a Frenchman, and consequently received his uneasy, 
uncertain manner, and half intelligible sentences as the misfortune 
of foreign birth. 

“You are most welcome, Mr. Randolph,” he repeated. “There 
is no man living whom I would rather see under my roof, or eating 
my salt with me. I have, too, a matter of importance to discuss 
with you.” 

“With me?” said Randolph, surprised. “Some information, 
probably, which you desire respecting affairs in our State?” 

“No; I take but little interest in any State as a State. This 
world is to me only a vast concourse of sound and broken human 
ware, and I am permitted to tinker therein for a while. That 
is my only view of life. As for ideas of patriotism, or liberty, or 
State rights ”"—with a smile and shrug, “I leave them to a higher 
class of physicians. Nations and their laws are sound and unsound, 
as well as bodies, I presume ?” 

Randolph bowed civilly, thinking what a mole-like intellect it 
must be which could not see beyond its own petty work. A man 
who did not care for his State! 

“My business regarded yourself, solely,” said Broderip, with the 
same repressed eagerness in his tone. 

The young Kentuckian turned, surprised. 

“T understand that you came North to engage in active life. Mr. 
Ottley was my informant. He stated that you wished occupation 
not inconsistent with your family dignity, and your own character.” 

If there were any sneers covert in the bland words, Garrick was 
the last man to suspect them. “That was certainly my wish,” he 
said simply. “But,” recollecting himself, with a bow, and a sudden 
assertant politeness, “I detain you from your guests, Doctor Brod- 
erip. If the business only concerns me, suffer it to wait your con- 
venience. ‘To-morrow, probably ”— 

“Tt shall not wait a moment, young man. I must do this before 
I sleep,” with vehemence. “I have written a letter to Washington 
to-night, which will secure you a safe and honorable place, if you 
will accept it from me. It lies on my desk, the ink not yet dry 
Will you come and look at it?” moving hastily to a side-door. 

Garrick followed his short, impatient steps through the long hall 
to the door of his private office, bewildered alike at the man’s offer 
and his manner. 

“Tt is a safe post,” said Broderip, stopping with his hand on the 
door-knob. “Civil service. Not that I doubt your courage. But 
I must not repeat the old story of David and Uriah, eh?” 

Half an hour afterward Mr. Randolph came out of the office, his 
face flushed, and his broad shoulders thrown back. He hurried to 
the music-room, where the few guests were gathered, and after a 
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nervous glance about it to see if Rosslyn had yet appeared, drew 
Ottley aside. 

“T feel like a man again! Your Doctor Broderip has found me 
standing room,” he said, impetuously, “just as I was beginning to 
think the Randoiphs were but useless lumber in the world, now-a- 
days. This proves that I was mistaken. There is no passport like 
a good name,” complacently. “His letter showed a fair appreciation 
of that—very fair. It was one which would have pleased my family 
with him.” 

“Broderip usually does a graceful thing gracefully,” said Ottley, 
dryly. 

He crossed the room presently to where some young men were 
laughing at the surgeon’s pungent jokes, for he had a caustic wit 
when he was exhilarated by society or wine. 

“T thought you would not fail me,” the lawyer said, heartily, put- 
ting his hand on Broderip’s shoulder, as a boy might. “I’m glad 
you conquered your antipathy to the young fellow.” 

“ Conquered it?” Broderip glanced ever at the Southerner’s 
sinewy figure and abstracted face, on which was the chiselling of 
generations of ease and culture. “Conquered it?” But to Ottley 
he only said, calmly, “The boy has the head of a scholar,” because 
Randolph, as he had told him, was under his feof and eating his 
salt. 

Society was greedy that Winter of invitations to these receptions, 
because they were given captiously, and for reasons; and then, 
Broderip and his house were both exceptional. Curiosity, if no 
higher motive, gave zest and interest to the faces of the guests; 
those of them, who had been there before this evening, were 
astonished and perplexed by his manner; there was a genial, hearty 
ring in his voice, a genuineness in his welcome, an unaffected 
sympathy with the common mood utterly different from his usual 
bizarre caprices, which they had begun to count upon confidently. 
Ottley thought that he had never seen the surgeon so conventional, 
or so agreeable. 

Once he saw him, standing apart with Mr, Conrad, look beyond 
the old man at some figure in the distance, and wondered to himself 
whether it was love or hate that so unsealed his face, and lighted his 
eyes. 

on was Margaret Conrad that Broderip was watching. She had 
left her father when he approached ; it had become a habit with her 
to avoid him. He could see her, however, as she walked, leaning on 
a young officer’s arm, down the long suite of apartments. 

There were no filagree prettinesses in Broderip’s rooms, no glitter- 
ing surprises, or fatiguing beauty ; they were warmly colored, with 
clear tints, large and liberal; there was a bust here, a picture there; 
their meaning was pure and quiet, but unassertant, as the atmos- 
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phere about a thoroughbred woman. You were not conscious of 
them while present, but when you were gone you remembered them 
as the place of all others where you could surest find a great rest, or 
a great pleasure. They were filled with music now—a full, tri- 
umphant tone. 

Broderip stood apart; his eyes unconsciously followed the sweep 
of Margaret Conrad’s cream-colored, lustreless drapery as it marked 
her quiet movement. The rooms had always been vacant to him 
before ; they were filled now, never to be empty again. He thought 
of that with a new, poignant pain of delight in his narrow chest, 
and a scalding moisture in his eyes. He had not spoken to her after 
her entrance. Even then the words had died inarticulate in his 
throat. He could have cursed his childish diffidence. It seemed to 
him as if his life hung trembling in the balance, and a breath, a 
straw, might save or lose it. Now, when his judgment should be 
coolest, he was left to the mercy of every breath of passion or feel- 
ing. Presently, seeing that the officer and Miss Conrad appeared 
mutually tired of each other, he left her father with Ottley and 
ventured near her. She was beside the door of the little conserva- 
tory. 

“Shall we goin? The air is sweet as that of a harvest-field in 
there,” said Broderip, timidly. 

So they stood side by side in the narrow, dim recess, with its 
shelving roof, the wintry night sky overhead, the beds of common 
flowers and vernal grass which his odd, simple taste had gathered, 
about them, the door framing as a picture the light and luxury 
within. The music had sunk to a low, intermittent sobbing, the 
unrest of some anhopeful pain. One could find in it the baffled 
moan of the sea, or the cry of an unloved woman, The man 
shivered before it like a reed in a cold wind. : 

Miss Conrad looked at the little figure beside her, at the 
sallow, insignificant mask of a face. Something which looked 
out through it made her draw back with an undefined alarm. It 
was a power which she had seen beneath no other man’s eyes. 

He turned with quick suspicion. “Why do you avoid me, Miss 
Conrad? I was not repulsive to you when you first knew me. 
Why do you fly from me?” 

There was an involuntary movement, like a shiver of repugnance, 
through her slow, firm limbs, but she said, steadily, 

“T was not conscious of it. Do I avoid you?” 

“Ts it from instinct ?” The surgeon passed his handkerchief over 
his forehead once or twice. 

“Tf I could tell you why, would it be best to do it?” knitting 
her black brows thoughtfully, and looking at him with her honest 
eyes—eyes as honest and controlled as a Newfoundland dog’s, 

“T think it would be best,” gravely. “I have a reason, Do not 
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fear that you will hurt me, either,” smiling. “Iam a callous man 
by nature, and I am no longer young, as you see.” But he laid one 
hand over his chest, and shrank back into himself as he said it, un- 
consciously. 

“T owe you such gratitude—” remorsefully. 

“T levy no taxes of gratitude,” with a fierce rasp in his tone. 
“ People will tell you that only hard cash will glut my greed with 
my patients. But from you—it was scarcely gratitude that I de- 
sired from you, Miss Conrad ;” the voice was growing sickly and 
shrill as that of one of his patients asking for draughts to quench 
thirst. 

Miss Conrad still stood dumb ; she was no more used to analyze 
her own emotions, than when she was a sober, wide-eyed baby on her 
father’s knee; but she usually had found no difficulty in either 
putting a proper price-value on her companions, or in telling them 
what it was. But she shrank from plain words with this man as if 
it were her own heart she was going to sting and rudely chafe. In 
one sense he seemed so feeble to her, in another, so strong. 

“I have nothing to say that will hurt you,” she said at last. 
* But I will tell you the truth. I am a half-educated, blunt girl, 
used to plain, blunt people; you have excited, puzzled, wearied 
me. I do not choose to suffer pain.” 

Red heats crept out through the colorless flesh of his face and 
throat. “That is all?” with a quick smile. “ You will learn to 
hate me then, because I am a stranger? Now, when we first met, 
Miss Conrad, I could have sworn that we had been friends long ago, 
in some country, of our own, from which we came, and to which 
we would return. There was not a trick of your manner, or a feature 
of you in mind or body with which I did not feel myself familiar, 
which was not dear to me—as a friend. I cannot conceive a time—” 
slowly, and writing with his forefinger in the beds of soft mould, 
“T cannot conceive a time, past or to come, when you were not, and 
will not be to me all that you are now.” 

She shrugged her broad, white shoulders. “It has not been so 
with me. You have humbled and pained me. I am not used, wil- 
lingly, to bear pain.” 

Broderip was silent. For the first time it occurred to him that 
if she ever loved him, his fate would be liers. His own losses he 
could bear, but hers, when the trial came to her—what then ? 

“T never meant that you should suffer through me. I resolved 
again and again in these first days when I knew you, that your life 
should never know contact with mine.” 

She drew suddenly back, shaken as never in her life before; one 
would have thought that the blood had been struck back to her 
heart with one fierce blow of disappointment. She put her hand to 
her forehead with an effort for breath. 
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“T wish the day when I knew you, never had been! You have 
hurt me.” 

He stooped forward, then drew back, controlling himself. “How 
did I hurt you?” 

For the first time in her life, she made a womanish attempt at 
concealment, and affecting a commonplace tone, said: 

“You brought a strange world before me, Doctor Broderip; 
you made me feel all that I might have been, but am not. You 
differ from us; from me and my people; the difference amuses and 
rouses my father, but it has filled me with unrest and discontent.” 

“This does not seem to me like hate?” said Broderip. He 
thought he spoke aloud, but no sound passed his thin, dry lips. 
His fingers buried in the grass beside him, tore at it, bringing up a 
handful of leaves of musk-plant and gilly-flowers, turning the air into 
a spicy, aromatic breath. He went from her, unsteadily, letting them 
drop from his relaxed hands, his face grave, but his little frame 
trembling with pleasure; he put his hands over his eyes looking 
out into the clear night, saying to himself, that this did not look 
like hate; that every man had a right to the love of wife and child, 
and that his right was coming—coming. Looking out and up as if 
in the simplicity and height of his joy he were telling God of it. 

Was this Margaret that waited for him? She herself felt, 
with a helpless impatience, that some prop—self-reliance, common 
sense, perhaps—had been taken from her, and she had sunk down, 
weak and pitiable; yet the change was nothing to a casual eye. 
The solid white limbs had drooped into an appealing grace, a faint 
color softened the thick, wax-like skin, her gray eyes, moist and 
brilliant, followed him with a half angry, half frightened look. The 
light touched dimly the heavy folds of her dress, and the scarlet 
bands through the crown of lustreless black hair. For the first 
time, the power of her peculiar and great beauty forced itself 
upon him; for men needed to be, in a measure, en rapport with her 
to perceive it, and then acknowledged it reluctantly, so contrary 
was it to the ordinary types. 

But the surgeon was in no mood to criticise the change. It was 
there, and it was no instinct of aversion to him that had caused it. 

Coming back to her, he began to talk to her of the music and the 
plants; he was as usual controlled and quiet, but it was the control 
of a thorough content with himself and her, and with the relation 
between them. She saw, and thought it weak and boyish, but she 
cowered before it. He drew out of his pocket at last the string of 
rose-colored sea shells which he had found, and she had afterward 
given to him, letting them fall over his fingers to catch the uncer- 
tain light. 

“Do you notice the color?” he said. “It is but the first blush 
of life, the tint of the dawn, or a scentless bud, meagre and chilly. 
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Yet, sometimes I leave them on the table by my pillow, and, when 
I waken, the morning light draws a curious glow froin them. Shall 
I tell you the picture which my second sight reads in it?” 

She did not answer, moved as if she would have passed him, then 
sank back again against the wall. 

“Let me tell you what that future is which I see there. No other 
human being shall ever hear the story if you will not. Let me tell 

ou.” 
’ She looked at him; his face was pale, his eyes held her motion- 
less. The story forced itself through them without words. 

Margaret lifted her hand before her face. “Not now,” she 
whispered. “I’m not as reasonable a woman as I thought I was; 
I do not know what this is that iscoming tome. Letmego. This 
heat, this music stifles me.” 

He started forward, hiding his own balked sense of disappoint- 
ment. But she was so helpless, he thought, so pure, this calm, self- 
reliant girl; as innocent as in the days of her childhood, not knowing 
what it was that was coming to her lonely maiden heart. She was 
different from these stale and gaudy young women about them, who 
had chattered of lovers and marriage from their cradles. He was yery 
careful with her, very tender, and, seeing how pale and haggard her 
face appeared out in the light, did not even ask her if she would hear 
the story another day. He would not frighten her; he could wait; 
he was used to waiting. 

But when he had left her with her father, he made a pretext to 
go out, and hurrying to his own room, thrust his burning head out 
of the window into the cool night wind, stroking back the thin 
black hair from his low, heavily marked forehead. It was no boy- 
ish glow of pleasure, nor even the gratified hope of a lover; it was 
a man’s delirium of triumph. “It is the birthright of men,” he 
said. “It is mine—mine.” Tears came to his eyes, and rolled down 
over his thin jaws. Presently he went to the fire, near which stood 
a delicate little table of Florentine mosaic, and beside it a dainty 
easy-chair which evidently had never been occupied. Broderip 
touched the spring of a secret drawer, and drew out of it scissors, 
thimble, all the fanciful little implements for a woman’s sewing; 
even some half-finished bits of embroidery which he had stolen 
once from Margaret’s basket. It was a boyish thing to do, and he 
turned them over with a weak smile. He leaned his elbow on the 
mantle-shelf, looking down at the empty chair. Many atime had 
he stood there before, thinking that the light actually fell on her 
smooth folded hair, and that the skirt of her dress touched his 
foot. 

“Tf she ever should come now,” he thought, anxiously, “she 
might not be pleased that I had tried to counterfeit her presence 
through these things. Some day I’ll burn them.” 
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Then he hid them again, and went down to his guests with a 
still brightness in his face which made Ottley turn more than once 
to observe him. He went from one to the other, seeking out, and 
talking with a peculiar gentleness to the few who were neglected, 
according to his custom, but he hardly saw or heard them. The 
rooms seemed vacant to him, except for the figures of the wife and 
children who were coming. But he kept the little orphan boy, Phil, 
who was playing about the hearth, near him all the evening after this 
and treated him with a strange tenderness as if the child had almost 
suffered wrong. 

“Phil shall have his chance,” he said, softly. “Phil shall have 
his chance.” 








THE FATHER’S RING. 


(From Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise:” Act 3, Scene 7.) 


[Saladin, a Mahometan, asks Nathan, a Jew, which is the true religion, and 
receives for answer the following parable: ] 


GES ago, there dwelt far in the East 
t\ A man to whom a wondrous ring was given. 
The stone an opal, vivid with the flash 
Of frequent colors fair to look upon; 
Storing the virtue in its luscious heart 
To make the man who wore it on good terms 
With God and with his fellows. Was it strange 
This Eastern man had never let it go 
From off his finger? and had made a vow 
Forever to retain it in his House? 
No, verily. He yielded up the ring 
To that one of his sons the best beloved ; 
And stipulated that he, in his turn, 
Should leave the ring to that one of his sons 
Whom he loved best; and thus always the best, 
Birth disregarded, by the ring alone, 
The head and ruler of the House should be, 


And so this ring, going from son to son, 
Came to a father of three sons at last. 
All three alike in their obedience, 
All three alike sharing the father’s love. 
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Whichever one he chanced to meet apart, 
Him deemed he surely worthiest of the ring. 
His fondness even had prevailed with him 

To say to each boy, Thou shalt have the ring. 
So for a while it stood. But by-and-by, 
When Death was nigh, the worthy father fell 
Into perplexity. Sore grieved was he 

Thus wantonly to hurt two of his sons 

Who trusted to his word. What’s to be done? 
He sends in secret to a jeweller, 

And bargains straightway for two other rings 
Made in the first one’s image, and enjoined 
Not to be frugal of the cost and pains 

To make them tally with the model rig. 

The man makes out to do it; when the rings 
Are brought to him, the father cannot tell 
Which is the model. Full of joy, he calls 
His sons to him, one only at a time, 

Gives each a special blessing, and the ring, 
And dies.—W hat follows after is of course. 


Scarce was he dead, when each one of the heirs 
Comes with his ring ; and each one claims to be 
Prince of the House. And searches, brawling, clamor, 
Are to no purpose, since the true ring still 
No man can prove :—no more than we can prove 


Among ourselves, the True Faith now-a-days. 


They bring the issue to a judge: each swears 
That he received the ring (which is most true), 
Fresh from the father’s hand, who long before 
Had promised its immunities to him. 

(Nor this a lie!) And further each affirms 

His sire would use no trickery toward him. 

Rather than harbor such a vile mistrust 

Of such a noble sire, he must impute— 

Though prone at all times to think well of then— 
Foul play unto his brothers; therefore prays 

A judgment on the rogue, with penalties. 


Then spake the judge: If ye fetch not to me 
Your father speedily, Pll drive you hence. 
Do ye suppose I’m here to guess your riddles ? 
Methinks ye tarry till the proper ring 
Shall get a tongue. But stay! Did I not hear 
The real one held the charm to make beloved 
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Of God and men? Let this decide for us! 
The counterfeits hold no such charm as that. 
Well, then, which one of you is best beloved ? 
Brisk! Speak it out! No answer? Nota word? 
These rings affect, not others, but yourselves ? 
Each loves himself? Now are all three of you 
Outwitted knaves, and all your rings are shams, 
The real one probably was lost; the sire, 
This loss to hide and compensate, allowed 
Three to be made like it. My counsel is, 
Concerning the dispute, Abide as now. 
Hath each a ring? With zealous steadfastness, 
Let him believe all others forgeries. 
The father, doubtless, chose to make an end 
Of such oppression in his family. 
’Tis plain all three of you were loved by him, 
And loved alike, since it was not his wish 
To build up one and overthrow the rest. 
Wherefore let each one strive to cultivate 
Unselfish kindness, free from prejudice. 
Let each one enter on a friendly race 
To spread the virtue that his jewel hath. 
This virtue aid by meekness, charity, 
Peaceful demeanor, and a loyal soul. 
What time these gems such virtues shall show forth 
Among your children’s children, to this throne 
A thousand exons hence, I bid you come. 
Hereon shall sit a Judge wiser than I, 
And he shall utter judgment.—Thus the judge. 

8. 8. 
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N lately visiting London, I was favored by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury with every facility for examining the model houses and 
acquainting myself with the origin and progress of the movement 
from which they took their rise. Mr. Charles Payne, Secretary of 
the Society for Improving the Laboring Classes, at the request of 
his lordship, devoted a day to going round with me among the 
society’s buildings, and very politely furnished me with the requisite 
documents for prosecuting my inquiries. 

I also visited one of the Peabody buildings, which, I am sorry to 
say, come short of the just expectations of those who are inter- 
ested in the munificent gift of the donor. The outlay was managed 
by a board of trust, in which Lord Stanley, I believe, had a leading 
place, and, owing to some mistake in the purchase of grounds or 
plan of construction, they are neither remunerative as a business 
enterprise, nor convenient to the tenants. 

Mr. J. Aldous May, Secretary of the Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings, in which Alderman Waterlow has a leading part, gave me 
reports and drawings showing the plan of the buildings and the 
business proceeds of the movement, and afforded me the means of 
getting a tolerable idea of them by personal inspection. These 
dwellings, being of recent construction, embody the latest improve 
ments, both in management and architecture, and are perhaps a bet- 
ter example of what we need in New York than the earlier con- 
structions. The owners repudiate the idea of charity, believing 
that it has a depressing effect upon the industrial classes to have 
them feel that they are housed as an act of pity and mercy, either 
in whole or in part. Tenements are prepared for them on the most 
improved models, but for which they pay no more than for the mis- 
erable abodes which they formerly occupied, and yet it is enough 
to yield more than an average per centage on the money invested. 
All their domiciliary privileges, therefore, are bought and paid for 
as much as by the most lordly tenant in London. Their cheapness 
depends upon the substantial and wholesale manner in which they 
are built. 

This system is what we want in New York. Our laboring classes 
may be furnished with healthy, convenient houses for what they are 
now paying for the sties in which they are huddled together, or, at 
all events, for what will yield a fair income on the investment, pro- 
vided capitalists were to adopt a proper plan in providing for them, 
If Mr. A. T. Stewart, or any other philanthropist, should give 
money for the object, it ought to be laid out with a view of adding 
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interest to principal, in order to a reinvestment in like manner, till 
the whole tenement-house system of our city is reformed and regen- 
erated. The gift, in that case, would be a fulcrum for laboring men 
to pry upon in lifting their families into a condition more befitting 
the civilization of the age. 

The people ot New York ought to know the results of actual 
experiment in this line, to qualify them to act with wisdom and effi- 
ciency in obviating the evils by which they are now so sorely 
afflicted. We must study the motives which have set the model- 
house movement on foot in other lands, and inquire whether they 
do not exist among us with equal potency. ‘“Forewarned, fore- 
armed.” Can our overcrowded population enjoy immunity against 
pestilence, while we nourish its causes in the filthy and disgusting 
condition of our tenement-house population? Is such a nuisance 
less fatal among us than in European cities ? 

The question has yet to be considered as to how far vice, crime, 
sickness and mortality may be prevented by increasing the personal 
comforts and self-respect of the classes to whom, for the most part, 
they appertain, and duly enforcing upon them the laws of health. 
How much muscle may be saved to labor? how much expense to 
our sanitary and corrective police? how much domestic misery can- 
celled? how far may the percentage of our annual mortality be 
diminished ? None of these evils are absolutely preventable, but 
may they not be diminis’:ed by duly regarding the obligations of 
organized society? Whether we have among us scenes as appalling 
as those of London, is not the point to be considered; but only, 
whether such do not exist among us to an extent demanding instant 
and vigorous reform. The reports of our Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission, to which I call attention in this article, will instruct 
us on this point. 

European publicists find that, to promote the ends of selfishness, 
they must make use of a policy of benevolence. Cities as corporate 
entities cannot do good to themselves without regarding the needs 
of the laboring classes. So many as are allowed to live in a condi- 
tion that provokes disease, crime and barbarism, are a source of 
insecurity to the whole community. They are a fever-sore to the 
body politic, and there is no such thing as restoring the general 
health till they are cured. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is a plea 
as fatal to him that makes it as to him of whom it is made. The 
abettors of Imperialism in France understand this, and hence are 
building their throne on an improved condition of all the subject 
classes. Better streets, cleanly and well-ordered dwellings, prosper- 
ous and contented labor, well-fed scavengers, a country of which 
to be proud, and homes to which the affections of the people shall 
cling—these are to the new empire what victories and concordats 
were to the old. The leading men in England, also, are seeking an 
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extension and perpetuity of power by improving the condition of 
the lower orders. To raise them to all the comfort consistent with 
their position, or with the integrity of the existing social system, is 
the honest purpose of British legislation. The great question is, 
how to introduce reforms in the lower strata of society, without 
rendering them restive under the superincumbent pressure of priv- 
ilege and hereditary power. How shall we lower the rates of mor- 
tality reported by the Registrar-General, isa point of earnest consid- 
eration by British statesmen. Benevolence and selfishness alike 
concur on all subjects of this nature. 

English philanthropy has appliances which are unknown to us. 
Such is their society to award premiums for the growth of flowers 
in the houses of the poor. The signs of this sort of cultivation 
were visible in all the tenements I visited. “A thing of beauty is 
a joy forever,” and not only a joy, but an inspiration to virtue. 
Do we not need an impulse in this direction? The ornamental is 
too much neglected in our eager pursuit of the substantial. We 
need a new dispensation in the construction, laying out and keeping 
of houses and grounds all over the country. 


ORIGIN OF MODEL HOUSES, 


John Howard, the philanthropist, seems to have been the first to 
appreciate the importance of attempting the moral and social eleva- 
tion of the poor, by improving the condition of their homes. This 
was so early as 1756, when he first went to reside upon his estate 
at Cardington, in Bedfordshire. He found the village one of the 
most miserable on the map of England, and set himself at once to 
improve the inhabitants, both in a worldly and spiritual point of 
view. Beginning with his own estate, he saw that the huts in 
which his tenantry, like all others of their class, were huddled 
together, were dirty, ill-built, ill-drained, imperfectly lighted and 
watered, and altogether so badly conditioned and unhealthy as to 
be totally unfit for the residence of human beings. He resolved to 
begin his work at the starting point, by improving their physical 
condition—to supply them with the means of comfort, attaching 
them thus to their own fireside, the centre of all pure feelings and 
pure morals—to foster and develop in them a relish for simple 
domestic enjoyments. For lack of these, thousands of their class, 
then as now, resorted to the ale and gin houses and wasted in riot 
the means needed for the comfort of their families. How can those 
whose homes disgust every sense, be expected to do otherwise ? 
Howard did not trouble himself about the paramount question of 
percentage, considering that his wealth was given him in trust for 
the benefit of mankind, and he was willing to invest it with a view 
to returns in virtue, intelligence and happiness, rather than in money. 

At a later period, the rector of St. Giles, one of the largest and 
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poorest parishes in London, gave a like view of the utter inutility 
of all teaching to advance the mental, moral and spiritual condition 
of those who lack everything that makes life decent and comfortable. 
The bodily sufferings of the people paralyzed clergyman, school- 
master, bible-reader, city missionary, and every other agency to 
raise in them worthier aspirations. Every effort to create a spirit- 
ual tone of feeling is counteracted by a set of physical circumstances 
which are incompatible with the exercise of common morality. 
What avails good doctrine to men pining for bread? Talk of 
elevation among a people who herd together like swine, without 
regard to age or sex, in one narrow, confined apartment! As well 
talk of cleanliness in a sty, or limpid purity in a cesspool. 

Example and appeal, however, failed to produce an organized 
movement to abate the nuisance, till the stern logic of pestilence 
aroused the torpid Londoners. In 1837 a violent typhus fever 
broke out in the eastern districts of the city, and the Poor Law 
Commissioners appointed Dr. Southwood Smith to inquire into the 
cause of the epidemic. His report showed that the disease had 
originated in the defective housing of the poor—bad ventilation, 
imperfect drainage, unwholesome food or no food at all, and a total 
disregard to cleanliness or decency in the overcrowded masses 
inhabiting that part of London. 

The result was the formation, in 1839, of the Health of Towns 
Association, to devise and execute measures to remedy the horrible 
unhealthiness of towns which had been brought to light. The fol- 
lowing year—1840—Parliament appointed a Commission to further 
extend these inquiries, associating Dr. Neil Arnott and Sir J. T. 
Kay Shuttleworth with Dr. Smith; which found the same deadly 
agencies in the west of London with those of the eastern districts. 
Their report influenced the selfish fears of many who were obtuse 
to higher motives. Pestilence displayed its death’s head, not merely 
before the dwellings of the poor but of the rich, who were also 
included within the infected circle. Lord Stanley said of this re- 
port, that it has been from that day to this the text-book of sani- 
tary research. It revealed the astounding fact, that the homes of 
the laboring classes were hot-beds of pestilence, and that no medi- 
cal skill was equal to combating it, till the cause was removed. 
A fetid, deadly atmosphere would strike down its hundreds while 
medication was ineffectually dealing with one. The cure must be 
sought in changing the character of these houses, streets and courts, 
and thus in removing the cause of the disease. 

Then followed an inquiry as to what could be done by legislation 
to abate the evil. The Prince Consort interested himself in the 
subject, and he was sustained by the sympathy of the Queen, 
Plans for model houses were proposed and adopted. Parliament 
came to the astonishing conclusion, that disease swept away half 
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the children born, and deprived the laboring classes of more than a 
third of the term of human life. The Public Health Act, the Nui- 
sance Removal and Disease Prevention Act, the Boarding-house Act, 
the Enabling Act, giving parishes and boroughs power to proceed 
with promptitude against the common enemy, and other measures 
still, were carried in Parliament, some with excellent results and 
others accomplishing little. The act rendering boarding-houses 
liable to inspection and registration and requiring a certain number 
of cubic feet of air for every inmate, is said to have had a most 
beneficial effect. 

Out of this state of things two corporations were developed, the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Association, and the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Laboring Classes, the latter having Lord 
Shaftesbury for its president and being under the patronage of the 
Queen. With such endorsement the society proceeded to business, 
obtained capital by private subscription, and made purchases of 
several old buildings which they fitted up, and of sites upon which 
new structures have been built on an improved plan. 

One of these, in Charles Street, was reconstructed and opened in 
1847, and accommodates 78 lodgers at 8 cents a night, or 56 cents 
a week ; another, a newly built one, in George Street, was opened 
in 1847, and accommodates 104 lodgers at 75 cents a week. 


FEVER NESTS, 


Perhaps a more graphic idea cannot be given of the horrible dens 
of disease in which people were found in a state of living death, than 
by describing the condition in which one of the society’s recon- 
structed houses was found, when it was taken in hand. Sixteen 
cesspools were cleared out and 140 to 150 loads of soil were removed 
to begin with. The basement of each house was encumbered with 
the accumulated filth of ages—animal and vegetable matter, so rot- 
ting and reeking with filth and fermenting into poisonous gases, as to 
render it surprising that any tenant should have escaped with his life. 
Of these fetid accumulations 350 loads were removed, a task from 
which the laborers recoiled and were with difficulty persuaded to 
go on with their work. Under the rotting floors vermin were found 
in swarming masses of layers from two to three inches thick. Lord 
Shaftesbury stated that at least a ton’s weight of bugs was removed. 
Without dust-bins, in some cases with obstructed sewers, the filth 
actually flowed through rooms in which people slept and ate. A 
wellto-do farmer would feel disgraced to have his hogs in such 
sties as human beings here inhabited. 

“Tt is no uncommon thing,” says the “Quarterly Review,” “to 
find in a room twelve feet square, or less, three or four families stied 
together (perhaps with infectious disease among them), filling the 
same space night and day. Who can wonder at what becomes, 
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morally and physically, of infants born in these bestial crowds ?” 
In one location 2,000 rooms harbored nearly 6,000 persons, adults 
of both sexes lodging in the same room, regardless of the common 
decencies of life. From three to five men and women herd in the 
same room with trains of children, smothering every delicate senti- 
ment ; grown persons of both sexes sleeping in common with their 
parents ; brothers and sisters, and cousins, even the casual acquaint- 
ance of a day’s tramp, occupying the same bed of filthy rags and 
straw; @ woman suffering in travail in the midst of different fami- 
lies, where birth and death go hand in hand; where the child but 
newly born, the patient cast down with fever, and the corpse wait- 
ing for interment, have no separation from each other, or from the 
rest of the inmates. One room, filled with men, women and children, 
had in it the corpse of a poor girl who had several days previous 
died in childbed. The body was stiffened on the bare floor without 
shroud or coffin. Cases even more extreme than these are no un- 
common things within the very effulgence of British civilization, 
and in the vicinage of opulence and power. The eloquence that 
entrances senates, the poetry that thrills the soul, and the art and 
philosophy which illustrate the civilization of age, expend their 
forces in the midst of a rabble as unappreciative as beasts and 
savages. How can minds deadened by a life of simple endurance 
respond to an inspiring thought or a noble sentiment ! 

Epidemics that kill the people by scores and hundreds exhale 
from halls filled with vermin, from cesspools replete with filth, and 
from half-clothed, half-starved inmates reeking with pollution and 
giving vent to their agonized feelings in oaths, obscenities and blas- 
phemies too horrible to be imagined. Can we wonder that religion, 
learning and legislation are seeking a remedy for evils like these ? 
Is it not the more surprising that they have been left to grow to 
such enormous proportions ? 


LIKENESS OF NEW YORK TO LONDON, 


By comparing the answers given by the medical officers of the 
London unions, in reference to the cause of epidemics, with the 
report of our Metropolitan Board of Health, we are struck by the 
resemblance. Both agree in ascribing a prevailing disease to local 
causes that might have been removed by being taken in time. 
Each of these London medical officers, though separately inquired 
of on the subject and without concert among themselves, came to 
the same conclusion. One spoke of an open sewer running through 
the whole extent of his district as the cause of the fever; another, 
of a dirty street of forty houses in which twelve families had been 
sick, none escaping ; another, of the general cleanliness and good 
health of his district except two localities of narrow streets and 
heaps of manure, and there the fever had rioted ; another mentions 
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a court of twenty houses containing indecencies impossible to name, 
with no free circulation of air, where fever prevailed in almost every 
family ; another reports a pauper population of 5,856, about half of 
whom had been attacked ; another, a similar population of 1,467, 
all but 191 of them having had the fever. Thus, in every case, the 
fever depended upon local causes susceptible of being wholly re- 
moved or materially abated. 

Our Sanitary Commission have just issued a statement of facts in 
reference to the prevalence of the cholera the past year, which per- 
fectly accords with those of the London officers. In all cases where 
the disease localized itself it found something congenial to it in the 
soil, the atmosphere, or in the condition and habits of the people. 
It was introduced into Governor’s Island by a man from the cholera 
field of the First Ward, New York, and prevailed among those who 
occupy a part of the Island where the soil is moist and porous. On 
Blackwell’s Island the privies and sewers were defective, and there 
360 out of 4,500 died. On Ward’s Island, where the sanitary pre- 
cautions were complete, only ten died out of athousand. In Brook- 
lyn the deaths from chol»ra among the Irish were more numerous 
than in the native population, because, no doubt, they are not so 
well housed and cared for, and are more intemperate in their habits. 

Well may we say, in the language of Robert Fairman, Esq., 
“Dwellers in the city! do you wish to have health? you must 
widen your closets, and cover your ditches, and thin your lodging- 
houses, and burn your smoke, and deluge your sewers; and if you 
wish to sweep it forever from the face of your city, you must sweep 
it at the point of the scavenger’s broom.” . 


MODEL HQUSES FOR FAMILIES, 


The Streatham Street building was opened in 1850, having an 
average population of 221, at a cost of about forty cents a week for 
each tenement ; and that of Gray’s Inn Lane, with wash-house and 
accommodations for twenty families and 123 single women, opened 
in 1851. The following drawings of the Gray’s Inn Lane building 
are given, not as indicating what our model houses should be, but as 
the starting point to something better. Even these buildings would 
be more sunny in the wider streets of New York than in the con- 
fined alleys and courts of London. But our architects, I think, may 
improve upon them and construct tenements costing less, and yet 
better suited to the superior dignity of labor in our country. 

The Gray’s Inn Lane Building was paid for by the proceeds of 
thanksgiving collections, and is therefore called the Thanksgiving 
Model Building. 

The twenty families occupy two distinct buildings, of four stories 
in height—one building having three tenements, with three rooms 
each on a floor; the other having two tenements, with two rooms 
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each on a floor; a scullery and other requisite conveniences have 
been provided separately for each family, while to both houses 
there is an open staircase, and to the larger one a gallery of com- 
munication, by which means complete ventilation is secured. In 
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THANKSGIVING BUILDING. 


their arrangement, it has been the aim of the honorary architect to 
show how the disadvantages of an enclosed common staircase may, 
in a great measure, be obviated, and to offer two models of houses, 
one adapted to the accommodation of two, and the other of three 
families on a floor. 
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THANKSGIVING BUILDING AND WASH-HOUSE, PLAN. 





The one hundred and twenty-eight single women, of whom the 
majority are supposed to be poor needlewomen, occupy sixty-four 
rooms in a building of four stories, divided by a central staircase ; 
a corridor on either side forms a lobby to eight rooms, each twelve 
feet six inches long, by nine feet six inches wide, sufficiently large 
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for two persons. They are fitted up with two bedsteads, a table, 
chairs, and a washing-stand. The charge is one shilling per week 
for each person, or two shillings per room. This building is intended 
to meet the peculiar and difficult circumstances of a class of per- 
sons on whose behalf much public sympathy has been justly excited, 
and for whom no suitable provision had hitherto been made by the 
society. 

The wash-house, sixty feet long by twenty feet broad (formerly a 
brewhouse), has washing-troughs for thirty-four persons, and in a 
gallery ironing-tables for twelve persons, a wringing apparatus and 
twelve drying-horses, heated with hot water. The arrangements 
for this establishment are made with a view to avoid confusion, by 
keeping the various processes as distinct as possible. 

In the cellar under the wash-house is provided a store for coals, to 
be retailed to the tenants; also a range of enclosed depositories for 
perishable goods, such as fruit and vegetables, sold in the streets 
by the numerous hucksters residing in this locality. As their 
miserable and crowded lodging-houses afford no_secure and venti- 
lated receptacle for their articles of trade when they quit the street, 
these depositories have been formed with a view to afford that 
advantage, and, being closed from Saturday evening to Monday 
morning, may prove an inducement to abstinence from Sunday 
traffic, to which many of this class of persons appear to be almost 
driven by necessity. 

With the exception of the wash-house roof, the buildings are of 
Jire-proof construction, similar to the plan adopted in the society’s 
model houses for families in Streatham Street. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN.—A, entrance to model building for one hundred 
and twenty-eight single women; B, entrance to model building for twelve 
families ; C, entrance to model building for eight families ; D, entrance to public 
wash-house. a, living-rooms; 6, bed-rooms; c, sculleries; d, water-closets; ¢, 
entrance-lobbies; f, galleries and landings from staircase; g, staircases; A, 
enclosure for light and ventilation; 7, sunk areas; k%, chimney-shiaft from boiler 
of wash-house ; /, pay-office for the superintendent of the washing establishment, 
etc. ; m, staircase to the gallery, with ironing tables, to the baths, and to the 
dwelling apartments of the superintendent; n, pay-lobby to wash-house; 9, 
washing-troughs, with slate enclosures; p, wringing machine ; g, sliding horses 
for drying linen; r,.covered way leading down to the store cellar under the 
wash-house, for depositing hucksters’ goods, with trucks, etc. The wash-house is 
lighted and ventilated from the roof, and has a gallery on one side, with a range 
of ironing-tables. 

The Streatham Street model house is for families, quadrangular 
in form, with an interior court, open galleries on the sides to the 
court, common staircase leading into galleries or corridors, and with 
outer doors on the street side, protected from draught by a small 
entrance lobby ; the galleries, supported by arcades, each two stories 
in height, slate floors of intermediate galleries resting on iron 
beams, which also carry the enclosure railing. Each tenement is a 
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separate dwelling and entered from the corridor, containing all the 
conveniences for a well-ordered family, and having in addition to 
bedrooms a provision for an enclosed bed for boys out of the living- 
room. The basement is excavated, with workshops, wash-house and 
bath for common use. The building is fire-proof, cost $44,580, 
accommodates fifty-four families, and yields an income on the invest- 
ment, of five and three-quarters per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


These, as I have said, are a matter of private enterprise with a 
view to income, the profits being about six per cent. a year, and at 
the same time the tenements 
are equally cheap and far more 
desirable than the general 
abodes of the poor. Lang- 
bourne Buildings, the block I 
visited, makes an imposing 
appearance, though the street 
is narrow and the ground is 
wholly covered by the build- 
ings. It is a parallelogram, 
224 feet front and forty-four 
deep, divided into four sec- 
tions by a party wall in the 
centre and the passages (E E) 
in the middle of each wing. 
The centres of the sections are 
set back about three feet from 
the line of frontage, for the 
~ purpose of giving space for a 
balcony of that width on each 
of the upper floors. Each sec- 
tion comprises two suits of 
rooms, to which access is ob- 
tained from the passages (E E) leading on all the upper floors direct 
from the baleony (G). The balconies are reached by a fire-proof 
staircase having a semi-elliptical form, the entrances to which are 
shown on the elevation by two doorways in the centre of the build- 
ing. This staircase is continued to and gives access to the roof, 
which is of cement, enclosed by a strong battlement to render it a 
secure place for drying and airing to the whole establishment. The 
larger lettings, consisting of three rooms and a wash-house, occupy 
the end sections in the picture. E D is the entrance door; B is 
a living-room provided with a range having an oven and boiler. 
Leading out of the living-room is the wash-house or scullery (A), 
which contains in every case what may be called the accessories of 
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the dwelling—water-cistern, sink, 
a small fireplace, washing-copper, 
dust-shoot, water-closet, etc. It is 
expected that the fireplace in the 
wash-house will conduce greatly 
to the comfort of the living-room 
in the Summer time. C is a com- 
fortable bedroom, having a fire- 
place ; a capacious cupboard (H) is 
arranged in the party wall between 
this room and the entrance lobby, 
and over the latter is a useful recep- 
tacle for the stowage of bulky ob- 
jects. Passing out toward the front 
parlor (D) is a series of shelves 
having an artificial stone bottom 
and back, intended by its proximity 
to the living-room to serve as a cup- 
board for provisions, ete. D is a 
spacious, handsome parlor, having 
two windows; the fireplace is a little out of the centre of the 
room, so as to leave a convenient space in which to put an addi- 
tional bed in cases where this would be required to be used as 
a bedroom. On the other side of the fireplace is a sideboard and 
cupboard. 

The centre sections, comprising the smaller lettings, consist of 
two rooms, a wash-house, etc. The wash-house (A) and the living- 
room (1) are exactly similar to those in the larger letting. The 
bedroom (C) can be conveniently converted into a parlor by arrang- 
ing a set of curtains across the recess next the back room, and thus 
dividing the part where the bed would be placed from the rest of 
the apartment. W W W represent the windows. The plan is the 
same throughout the building. Close to the ceilings of all the 
rooms, a ventilator is placed which communicates with air shafts 
running through the centre of the chimney stacks, Further venti- 
lation may be obtained by opening the windows, and thus the air 
kept perfectly pure. The lower panes of the windows are orna- 
mented with ground glass, so that blinds are unnecessary. All the 
rooms are eight feet nine inches in height. By tracing out this 
description on the following drawing of the ground plan, the reader 
may obtain a correct idea of the construction. 

We have been thus minute in describing the Langbourne building, 
because it is the latest improvement on previous plans, and more 
available for us on this side of the Atlantic, probably, than any 
other. Alderman Waterlow has encouragement of a loan from 
Government to enable him to add to the $400,000 already expended, 
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still further investments in behalf of the poor. Indeed, what has 
been already done by these several agencies, is but a drop in the 
bucket to what needs to be done. Individual enterprise has fallen 
into the wake of the movement, and has done not a little to relieve 
the London poor. In Bethnal Green, Miss Burdett has expended 
$50,000 in erecting a pile of buildings 172 feet in length and four 
stories high, for the accommodation of fifty-two families. W. E. 
Hilliard, Esq., coming into possession by inheritance of a miserable 
set of tenement houses, has fitted them up for 112 families, at a 
cost of nearly $70,000, and is rewarded by seven per cent. on his 
money. Mr. Newson has provided for 125 families. The Duke of 
Bedford, Northumberland and other large land holders, are showing 
a praiseworthy zeal in these domiciliary improvements, both in Lon- 
don and on their estates in the country, and hence the indirect 
result of the model-house movement is probably greater than the 
direct and the organized. 


CHEMICAL TESTS. 

The evils to be obviated by the foregoing plans of building arose 
chiefly from the discomforts and atmospheric impurities of ill- 
ventilated and over-crowded rooms and confined localities. Pre- 
cisely the same evils exist in our New York tenement houses, and I 
therefore add the results of chemical analysis to show how deadly 
is the bane to which we expose ourselves by leaving them uncor- 
rected. By applying chemical tests to a jar of air from these 
rooms, a dirty looking fluid was obtained, soft, glutinous and dis- 
gusting, which when injected into the veins of a dog produced all 
the symptoms of typhus fever. “For a short time the animal seems 
little harmed ; then becomes restless, feverish, shows signs of great 
distress ; soon falls into a state of helplessness: in a word, exhibits 
all the symptoms of a malignant fever; and after the lapse of a 
few hours dies either with the fetid mouth and delirious brain of 
typhus, or under the influence of that black vomit so characteristic 
of yellow fever.” ‘That subtle thing, the infection of typhus, we 
have caught at last,—can make it, cork it up in a phial, carry it 
about with us to experiment upon animals; and the elements out 
of which to produce it are deposited in the over-crowded homes of 
labor and in the sleeping dens of unsuspecting women and children. 
We infest with it the muscle and bone out of which cities and 
nations obtain their wealth and magnificence, and thus we relax 
them, we enfeeble them, we kill them, and hence it is that the 
annual rate of mortality is so much greater among laborers than 
among other classes. Is it not time, therefore, that philanthropy, 
legislation, statesmanship and capital had turned their resources 
upon improving the condition of the laboring classes? This is as 
much a dictate of a selfish political economy, as of mercy and 
humanity. 
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Dr. Southwood Smith says, that varying the intensity and the 
dose of the poison thus obtained, will give fevers of any type, from 
a mild intermittent up to the plague, the black vomit and the 
instant death of a carbonic atmosphere. Fevers can be made to 
order and death administered in any required form. Give the order 
and it can be filled. Exhalations from tropical marshes on the 
coast of Africa are dangerous to breathe, as they reach the sailor 
a mile out at sea. The poison is there diluted, but deadly. On 
the alluvial plains of the West it is less concentrated, and the most 
escape fatal sickness who breathe it, but their complexion is sallow, 
their muscles flabby, and they now and then come down with an 
intermittent or with fever and ague. Precisely similar atmospheres 
are produced in our uncleanly, over-crowded and badly-ventilated 
houses, which, at the favoring season for epidemics, are more like 
tropical marshes than like prairie vegetation in decay. 

Where the poison is indigenous to a country it is hard to deal 
with, but where it is an exotic and arises from artificial causes, as 
in a city, it is remedial; it may be removed. Improve ventilation, 
drainage and the means of personal cleanliness ; render the housing 
of labor decent, comfortable and consistent with its dignity and 
importance; do this on a scale commensurate with the demand, 
and we shall find a marvellous falling off in our annual bills of 
mortality. It may be costly, but cheapest in the end. It is more 
costly to kill than to cure. The falling off of business in London 
and New York, in times of pestilence, takes more out of the pock- 
ets of the people than it would cost to regenerate our tenement- 
house system. This will appear by the rate of mortality generally 
in London, as compared with that in the model houses. The aver- 
age mortality in these houses was eight to one thousand, when in 
the metropolis generally it was twenty-five in one thousand. In 
the districts immediately around these houses it was twenty-seven 
to twenty-eight in a thousand, making a falling off of about twenty 
per cent. as the result of this beneficial provision for the laboring 
classes. To say nothing of charity, was not the muscle thus saved 
to labor sufficient to satisfy the most selfish calcufations of loss and 
gain? Even in the most unfavorable view of loss, it scarcely 
amounts to enough to be considered a charity, since the financial 
report of the Society for Improving the Condition of the Laboring 
Classes for three years, now before me, shows a net proceed on in- 
vestment in 1863 of four and three-quarters, in 1864 of four and 
two-thirds, and in 1865 of four and one-quarter. 


THE NEEDED LEGISLATION, 


In New York, as in London, it were vain to look for the required 
reforms from the property-holders. The Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commission inform me that some of the vilest dens in our city are 
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held by parties who know little of their property or the use made 
of it. It isin the hands of second-hand agents, who do business 
on a large scale and with a view to making as much out of it as 
possible. Some of the most respectable families in the annals of 
New York have remonstrated against the publication of their 
names as owners of these seats of disease and infamy. Others hold 
property of the kind merely with a view to the value of the lots, and 
care little as to what becomes of the buildings now occupying them. 
If they can get a little out of them to pay interest on investment, 
they are willing that agents should take the rest, till they can 
occupy the ground with better blocks. And thus things will go 
on to the end of doom, leaving our citizens every Summer to sniff 
the fumes of pestilence, unless the strong hand of the law interpose 
to compel property-holders either to remove the nuisance them- 
selves or sell to those who will. 

This is the result to which British legislation has arrived, after a 
quarter of a century’s trial, and it is pretty sure evidence, that it is 
the point to which our authorities must come. Power is what our 
Board of Health needs, power to say to property-holders: “Such 
and such disposition must be made of your premises, in order to 
the public security, and if you do not choose to make it, others 
must do it for you.” 

A bill in this spirit passed the Select Committee of the last Par- 
liament, and was laid over for the present session. It is called the 
* Bill to Provide Better Dwellings for Artisans and Laborers,” and 
contains as printed forty-four clauses and two schedules, The pre 
amble states that “it is expedient to make provision for taking 
down and improving dwellings occupied by workingmen and their 
families which are unfit for human habitation, and for the building 
and maintenance of better dwellings for such persons instead 
thereof.” Without going into the details of this bill, it is sufficient 
to say that it empowers the health officers, on finding any street or 
premises in a condition prejudicial to health, to definitively deter- 
mine what changes should be made in them, whether those of 
structural alterations or of demolition. 

When they have duly settled this matter, they are to report the 
same to the local authorities, whose duty it is made to institute a 
legal investigation, giving due notice to the owner of the premises, 
and allowing him a fair opportunity to plead his own cause, and 
to make presentment or order thereon, according to what they may 
consider the requirements in the case. They are to have surveys 
made, and a plan and specifications prepared of the works required 
to be executed, in order to the health and safety of the neighbor- 
hood, An order is then to be served on the owner of the premises, 
stating the plan and specifications determined on. Within fourteen 
days after the receipt of this notice, the owner may state any objec- 
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tions that he has to the proposed method of executing the works 
before two justices, who may make such order as they think fit (or 
one that might involve alteration in the plan), and the plan, thus 
amended and approved, is to be that according to which the works 
are to be executed. Within three months the owner shall signify 
whether he is willing to effect the works, or whether he requires 
the local authorities to purchase the premises. Should the owner 
electing to effect the works not commence them within three months 
and complete them within the time specified, the local authorities 
are to execute them and recover the amount. Should the owner 
not elect to effect the works, or should he require the local authorities 
to purchase them, a valuation of the premises, including the site, is 
to be made if the amount be not previously agreed upon, by two 
able, practical surveyors, not officers of the local authorities, and 
notification is to be made to the owner of the willingness of the 
authorities to purchase at the amount of the valuation. If the val- 
uation be accepted, the premises are to be conveyed ; if not accepted, 
the amount is to be assessed by a jury; and, upon payment or ten- 
der of the money, the corporation may enter upon the premises and 
execute the works required. 

In case of total demolition, compensation is to be given for the 
damages that may be sustained, including premises and site, unless 
the owner desires to retain the latter, subject to the provisions of 
the act with reference to the use. No house shall be erected on the 
premises without the consent of the authorities and in accordance 
with plans previously approved. Property acquired by the author- 
ities under the act shall be held in trust to insure suitable dwellings 
for the laboring classes, or to open closed courts or obstructions 
which are found impediments to the general health and security of 
the neighborhood. 

The leading purpose of the act is to take away from interested 
owners the power to perpetuate buildings detrimental to health, 
and transfer it to those who will exercise it for the public good. 
Why should men be allowed to build, keep and rent houses to en- 
gender disease and death more than those which shall obstruct our 
streets or introduce fires to destroy the property of a neighborhood ? 
The precise details of such an act for New York must be deter- 
mined by lawyers and legislators; but that our tenement-house 
system cannot be deprived of its noxious features without it is as 
fully proved by ours as by British experience. 

PHARCELLUS Cuvurcn. 





SOME LOVER’S CLEAR DAY. 





HY am I not with thee? 

Oh, see how blue the sky; ’tis surely springing 
From out thy thought to bend and rest on mine, 
How still, how clear, though all the town is ringing 
With voice and din to vex me as I pine 

To be with thee. 


The noise repels me not ; 
For swiftly through the cloudless air I travel, 
Thy heart itself the distance spans for me ; 
Oh royal road, on which my thoughts unravel 
Time, space, and tumult, on their quest for thee ! 
Repel me not. 


Wherefore must I be here, 
When in this very day that God is making 
He seems to summon each to seek its own | 
The blossom to the sunshine is awaking, 
Like answers like, and nothing is alone,— 
While I am here. 


I long to see thy face ; 
My heart too fatefully and swiftly mounting 
Demands to sate its hunger in thine eyes,— 
Ah, not content its late delight recounting, 
It must go seek its fountains where they rise 
Beyond thy face. 


Too bold, my heart, too bold! 
Wilt thou not fright her with thy selfish yearning, 
And what art thou that she should harbor thee ? 
Ah, what is she, whose gracious might is turning, 
Resistless turning this poor heart to be 

So bold, so bold ! 


Oh never seek a name 
For this sweet sorrow—let it unnamed rule me, 
Consent of both to it is name enough : 
Does God with thee conspire to bless and school me, 
Oh then the sweetest word we speak is rough, 

And not a name. 


What hammer turned this spell ? 
Whether I dream or work, it holds me ever, 
I dream herself, I work as one that sleeps ; 
My labor’s forge no temper yields to sever 
This sky and sun slaked tyranny that keeps 

Me well—yes, well. 


Our pulses weld the chain, 
My heart’s clear day that melts, thy clearness greeting ; 
Thoul’t never speak the word nor send the glance, 
Nor with a mood transfix me e’er so fleeting, 
That shall destroy me with deliverance, 
Thy self to gain. 


Joun WEIss. 
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[* 1861 M. Du Chaillu introduced a new ape to the public, who 

with proverbial fickleness immediately discarded the orang- 
outang. A name gathered out of the log-book of a Carthaginian 
naval officer became established in the English language as a choice 
expression of abuse; and a few monthis after the publication of M. 
Du Chaillu’s book, a young lady, brought up before a London 
police court for beating her little brother, tried to justify herself by 
saying that he had called her a gorilla. 

This ape, occasionally mentioned by old African voyagers, per- 
haps seen by Hanno, the oldest of them all, had been discovered for 
purposes of science by some American missionaries in the Gaboon 
in 1846. It was first described and named by Professor Wyman 
of Harvard, in 1847, and shortly afterward by Professor Owen. 
But M. Du Chaillu gave a direct impulse to that line of research by 
bringing from Africa a larger number of specimens than had ever 
been collected before ; and perhaps an indirect impulse by awaken- 
ing that public curiosity which frequently gives a direction to 
scientific work. Everybody must have noticed how the ape question 
has culminated during the last five years. This is partly owing, 
perhaps, to the popularity of the- gorilla. M. Du Chaillu is also 
entitled to the credit of having drawn the attention of men of 
science to the coast region of Western Equatorial Africa, an extra- 
ordinary country which had been passed over by previous explorers 
as it had been passed over by the Portuguese settlers of the six 
teenth century. This region has been justly called by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Du Chaillu’s Country; and its discoverer, whatever his 
faults may be, won for himself a place in the history of Africa, 
which he has lately confirmed by a gallant and genuine journey of 
exploration. 

Soon after his “ Adventures in Equatorial Africa” appeared, his 
veracity was called in question by a high authority, and a long con- 
troversy ensued, from which it was evident that all parties concerned 
(however great their scientific attainments might be) were fighting 
completely in the dark. I saw but one way in which the question 
could be settled, and determined to go to the gorilla country to 
investigate it there. Suppose that a new history of Europe were to 
be brought out, filled with statements of a novel and a startling 
kind. A thorough critic would at once refer to the original 
authorities, and perhaps beginning with the British Museum and 
the State Paper Office, would find himself gradually led on to tho 
archives of the Escurial and the Hague. In the same manner I 

54 
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supposed at first that a trip to the Gaboon would be sufficient for 
my purpose. There I consulted the American missionaries; they 


were my printed books; the information which they gave me was ~ 


clear and reliable, but it was insufficient. I was therefore obliged 
to visit other and less accessible parts of the gorilla country to gain 
the desired information. The Fan country was my Escurial, the 
Fernand Vaz my Hague, the natives were my MSS. It required 
skill to read them, but living among them, I soon acquired that 
skill, and I did not leave them till I had perfectly satisfied my 
curiosity. 

Had I been employed by others to pursue an inquiry which was 
attended with many hardships, it might be supposed that I would 
be likely to hurry over it. But I went out of my own accord; at 
that time I was scarcely acquainted with a single scientific man; I 
had never seen M. Du Chaillu; I had taken no part in the gorilla 
controversy ; I had not even formed a definite opinion of my own 
upon the matter. I was, therefore, thoroughly unbiassed ; I was 
also unshackled ; my time was my own; I soon began to enjoy the 
kind of life which I was obliged to lead. I may add that, although 
I was very young at the time, I fully appreciated the importance of 
the task which I had set myself to do. I felt then, as I feel now, 
that it is no light thing to accuse a traveller of having procured 
money and reputation under fraudulent pretences. Therefore, 
although I remained only a few months in the gorilla country, I 
remained there long enough to exhaust the question ; and when I 
left that country it was not to hurry back to England, but to spend 
ten months more in other parts of Western Africa. 

The historical critic on finding himself in a new world of manu- 
scripts would be naturally inclined to make original investigations 
of his own; and something of this kind I did in the gorilla country. 
But let it be understood by the reader that on the present occasion 
I appear before him in the simple capacity of critic. I examined at 
the risk of my life rare and difficult documents ; but M. Du Chaillu 
pointed them out for me; and if I bring forward any new facts it 
will be those only which he passed over from carelessness, or 
which it answered his purpose to suppress. 

The following were the chief questions under dispute: 1. Was 
M. Du Chaillu’s map correct? 2. Had he really travelled “on foot 
and unaccompanied by other white men, 8,000 miles?” 3. Were 
the strings of a native harp made of a vegetable fibre? 4. Were 
the Fans cannibals? 5. Were wild elephants driven into an en- 
closure somewhat after the Asiatic method? 6. Did the ushiego 
mbouvé or bald-headed chimpanzee build an umbrella-shaped nest, 
and sit under it when it rained? 7. Was the young gorilla when 
captured ferocious and untamable? 8. Had M. Du Chaillu ever 
killed a gorilla? 9. Had a gorilla killed a hunter belonging to his 
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party? 10. Had he correctly described the habits of that ape, 
especially as to its method of attack in the erect posture, and its 
practice of beating its breast like a drum, when enraged ? 

Starting from Liverpool, December 24, 1861, and arriving in 
Gaboon early in the following February, I went at once to the house 
of the Rev. William Walker, an American missionary, who had 
lived in the gorilla country about twenty years. 

Now, when M. Du Chaillu had been first attacked, he announced 
that he had written to his missionary friends, Mr. Walker, of Ga- 
boon, and Mr. Mackey, of Corisco, and that they would soon write 
to clear him from the unjust charges which had been made against 
him. They did write, but M. Du Chaillu did not venture to pro- 
duce their letters. Both Mr. Walker and Mr. Mackey, whom I saw 
shortly afterward, told me that, although upon some grounds M. Du 
Chaillu had been ignorantly and unjustly attacked, yet they could 
not conscientiously assert that his book was true. This, indeed, 
might have been inferred from their apparent silence. They spoke 
warmly of M. Du Chaillu’s personal qualities; it was under Mr, 
Mackey’s wing that he had made his first journey to the Fans, and 
Mr. Mackey, a veteran at that kind of thing, said that he showed 
great powers of endurance. Both of his friends deeply regretted 
that he had written such a book. 

But neither of them could tell me what he had done in the 
Fernand Vaz; whether he had killed gorillas there or not. Mr, 
Walker thought that he had killed one; so did Mr. Mackey; so did 
Captain Burton, who spent a fortnight in the Gaboon country while 
I was in the Muni; so did I. But it must be understood that our 
conclusions were mere conjectures; we had no means of knowing 
anything about the matter. We knew only that gorillas, which 
are not very common in the Gaboon, and which are exceedingly 
rare in the Muni, are more plentiful in the Fernand Vaz; that M. 
Du Chaillu had traded in that river a long time ; that in fact there 
was no good reason why he should not have killed a gorilla, and so 
we thought that he had. As for his description of the gorilla’s 
ferocity, that was a different matter altogether, which will be dis- 
cussed at length in another portion of this article. » 

At one time I thought that I should have been obliged to leave 
the gorilla country without being able to complete my case. The 
Fernand Vaz River was 110 miles south from the Gaboon and could 
not be reached overland on account of the delta of the Ozobai. By 
the time that I had satisfied myself about the Fans and the ele- 
phants, by journeys into the interior, via the Muni and the Gaboon, 
it was the dry season, during which winds blow continuously from 
the south ; I had only a canoe, and canoes cannot be sailed against 
the wind. 

But by a piece of good fortune a Captain Johnson just then 
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appeared in the Gaboon bound for the Fernand Vaz. He was sent 
there by an American firm to take the place of a deceased factor, 
Captain Lawlin. He gave me a seat in his long boat, and, starting 
on May 28th, we coasted four days, then entered the delta of the 
Ozobai, and paddled through swamps till, on the sixth day we 
emerged into a beautiful river with hippopotami raising their brown 
heads in all directions, and green prairies skirting the water’s edge. 
Down to the beach poured men and women, crazy with delight at 
the prospects of trade, and shouting, Lavwli’s son{ Lavli’s son! for 
there had been no white man in the river since M. Du Chaillu had 
left it and Lawlin had died. We passed a strip of white sand on 
the left bank which was pointed out to me as the site of M. Dw 
Chaillu’s factory, and soon arrived at Lawlin’s, which stood on a 
small island about twenty miles from the mouth of the river. He 
had received it as a gift from the natives and had called it Brooklyn. 
As soon as I arrived I sent for a native who could speak English, 
made arrangements with him for hiring a canoe and a crew, and 
for starting up river the next morning. 

The reader of M. Du Chaillu’s book may remember that, with 
the exception of the one gorilla encountered in the Muni, all his 
remarkable adventures had occurred in the neighborhood of a 
town called Goumbi, capital of the Rembo or upper Fernand Vaz, 
and ruled over by King Quengueza. It was there that he had shot 
his gorillas, there that he had found his unfortunate hunter weltering 
in blood, there that he had listened to the plaintive cry of the 
Kooloo-Ramba (koola-kooloo-koola-kooloo) ;* there that he had 
seen the bald-headed chimpanzee sitting under its umbrella-shaped 
nest. To Goumbi, therefore, I determined to go without a moment’s 
delay. 

But in the course of our first day’s voyage, we were met by some 
people who told us that Quengueza was on a visit to a town close 
by. I landed at this town, shook hands with the monarch before 
an admiring crowd, dined with him, and after having conversed 
with him for a long time on the spurious object of my visit (a 
desire to trade), ventured to touch upon the real one. His answer 
was concise. He and Paulo (as he called M. Du Chaillu) had been 
in the habit of shooting gorillas together in the bush. 

This, I thonght, completely settled the matter, but at another 
town where we stopped the next morning (Quengueza going with 
me), I was introduced to a lady named Mary. She was the wife of 
the chieftain who had given Brooklyn to Captain Lawlin. She had 
been educated by the missionaries of the Gaboon, and spoke English 
remarkably well. She had served as interpreter to Captain Lawlin; 
had a very beautiful and intelliger@#Rice ; had no African em- 


* The Kooloo-Ramba is a new variety of the chimpanzee, which M. Du Chaillu 
discovered, but it utters no such sound as the above. 
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pressement in her manner, and spoke slowly and thoughtfully, as if 
she was conscious of the gravity of words. 

In the course of conversation she asked me whether I had really 
visited the river with the intention of setting up a factory. I 
replied that I had made use of that pretext to facilitate travelling, 
and to avoid the necessity of preaching sermons. -The natives 
recognize only two classes of white men, traders and missionaries, 
and believe that we live in a small island and are all of us related 
to one another. When I told her what I had come for, she said 
that as soon as Captain Lawlin had heard of M. Du Chaillu’s book, 
he had gone up the river, and had made inquiries of the native 
hunters, and had found out that it was not true that he had shot 
gorillas; he had only shot little birds. 

“But here is Quengueza,” said I, “who says that he and M. Du 
Chaillu shot gorillas together.” “ Ah, sir,” she said, “ you must not 
belieVe all these people tell you; they do not speak the truth.” 

Then she turned to Quengueza, who was present, and spoke to 
him in a stern voice; upon which he hung down his head and mum- 
bled out something between his teeth. “What does he say?” I 
asked. “He says that Paulo and he went a long way into the 
bush,” said one of my interpreters. “Quengueza!” said I. He 
looked up. Paulo—ngina? Here I imitated the act of shooting. 
Quengueza shook his head and said, nyawhé (no). 

I was not quite satisfied with this, and determined to examine the 
hunters of Goumbi with great care. I had two interpreters, Oshupu, 
a Gaboon man, and Mafuk, a Fernand Vaz man; the dialect spoken 
in the two rivers being the same. I contrived to sow ill-will be- 
tween them to prevent collusion, and on arriving at Goumbi (June 
6) I called the hunters of the town together.and told them that I 
wanted to go into the bush to shoot ngina (the gorilla). Upon 
this there were many cries of heigh! heigh! and raising up of 
hands. Who ever heard of a white man going to shoot ngina? 
Why wouldn’t I do as Paulo did? They, the hunters, would go 
into the bush and kill nginas and bring them to me, for which I 
would pay them liberally in cloth, powder and tobacco. I said 
that I would give them all that if they would show me nginas in 
the bush. But they shook their heads and looked discontented. 
Why wouldn’t I do as Paulo did? was the eternal refrain; for 
savages, like lawyers, are the slaves of precedent. 

The end of M. Du Chaillu’s route was four days distant from 
Goumbi. This was the great journey which had “thrown a new 
light upon the physical structure of Equatorial Africa.” I found 
at Goumbi the five men who had accompanied him to his wtima 
Thule, examined them, each in private and each twice, once by the 
Gaboon, once by the Fernand Vaz interpreter. They all told the 
same story—“ Paulo was a fine man; he walked the bush well.” 
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“ When he was on the journey,” I asked, “and while he was living 
at the town, what did he shoot?” “He shot squirrels, birds and 
small monkeys.” 

M. Du Chaillu mentions especially one man, Etia, a noted gorilla 
hunter, in whose company he pretended to have shot gorillas, This 
man gave the same evidence. 

I remained about nine days at Goumbi, to investigate other 
matters of interest, and will now sum up the points stated at the 
commencement of this article. 

1. With respect to the correctness of M. Du Chaillu’s map I can- 
not pretend to say much, as I took no instruments with me. But 
his journeys are without geographical importance. 

2. His statement that he travelled on foot eight thousand miles is 
monstrous. The journeys which he did make were exceedingly 
creditable in a young and illiterate trader, but they cannot be 
dignified with the name of explorations. In a few months I cdVered 
almost as much ground as he had covered in several years, and I 
call myself a tourist. M. Du Chaillu, I do not doubt, had the 
desire to explore, but he had not the means, Africa is the most ex- 
pensive of all countries to travel in. 

3. The harp-string question, as is well known, is decided in his 
favor. 

4. And the Fans are cannibals. At least such is the belief of the 
missionaries who have resided among them, of the native tribes who 
surround them, of Mr. Mackey, Captain Burton and myself who 
have visited them. The opinions of people who live in London 
cannot be received upon this question, and M. Du Chaillu is there- 
fore borne out in his statement. But with respect to the “dreadful 
signs of cannibalism,” of which he speaks so much, nobedy has 
been fortunate enough to see them except himself. 

5. Wild elephants are enclosed in Equatorial Africa. I have been 
an eye-witness of that fact; but M. Du Chaillu’s description of the 
enclosure is erroneous and confused. If he saw anything of the 
kind, he observed badly. 

6. The umbrella-shaped nest is a myth. All the anthropoid apes 
in Africa build nests which they sit on, not under. I have seen the 
nests both of the gorilla and the chimpanzee in the neighborhood 
of Goumbi. M. Du Chaillu lately sent two chimpanzee nests to 
the British Museum, and says in his recent work, “they were some- 
what different in form from those I found in my former journey.” 
I should think they were. No such nests as those figured in his 
first work are to be found in Equatorial Africa, or any other country 
under the sun. M. Du Chaillu does not seem to have discovered the 
real use of these nests, and even now seems to suppose that they 
are made to answer the purpose of umbrellas. They are really beds 
for lying in. The African apes, though to some extent terrestrial 
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in their habits, belong to the trees, and it can easily be understood 
that the female cannot be conveniently confined upon a branch. 
When she is pregnant, therefore, the male builds this rude layer of 
sticks and boughs, which is deserted after parturition, 

7. The only young gorilla which I saw in a state of captivity was 
not At all ferocious. M. Du Chaillu must therefore allow that there 
are some exceptions to what may very possibly be a rule. Much 
depends, I should imagine, upon the age of the gorilla. The one 
that I saw was very young. 

8. The evidence relating to this question has been already detailed. 
As for the gorilla in the Muni, Mr. Mackey ascertained beyond a 
doubt that M. Du Chaillu, a collector of skins, brought no gorilla 
skin back from the interior, which proves that he did not even 
purchase one. When on the basis of all that evidence I denied that 
M. Du Chaillu had killed a gorilla, he offered to bet Dr. Gray a 
thousand pounds that he would kill one. That showed a very 
noble spirit, but was scarcely to the point. I did not say he could 
not kill a gorilla, but that he had not. 

9. As for the poor hunter who was killed by a gorilla, it is an 
admirably written scene, and very affecting, but it does not contain 
a single word of truth. No one has been killed by a gorilla within 
the memory of man in any part of the gorilla country that either 
M. Du Chaillu or myself have visited. 

10. When I asked Etia and some other natives, whether the 
gorilla in anger beat its breasts like a drum, they all laughed 
uproariously, and evidently considered it a very foolish question. 
“But Paulo says so,” said L “ Yes,” said they, laughing still more 
loudly, “ Quengueza told him that.” In the preface to his recent 
work, M. Du Chaillu expressly says that he has met with fresh 
evidence to support that statement. What is that evidence? Did 
the male gorillas which he encountered, beat their breasts? No; 
but a young gorilla he had in captivity used to thump the ground 
and his legs with his fists. I shall be happy to accept all that M,. 
Du Chaillu actually saw during his last journey, but I really cannot, 
in the teeth of strong evidence, accept such an inference as that. 

With respect to the gorilla’s ferocity and its method of attack, it 
is not very easy to decide. Before M, Du Chaillu wrote his book, 
the American missionaries, Wilson, Savage and Ford, had described 
the animal’s fury in language similar to—sometimes identical with 
—that which he used himself. They represented the ape as “ never 
running from man (Savage) ; attacking natives without provocation, 
appreaching the hunter always on his hind feet (Ford); crushing 4 
musket-barrel between his teeth, seizing the hunter with the palms 
of his hands, dashing him upon the ground and there lacerating him 
with his tusks.” M. Du Chaillu added nothing purely of his own, 
except the musical feature, which has already been disposed of. 
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Now, I heard these stories often enough, but when I examined 
the genuine gorilla-hunters they told a very different tale. They 
gave me distinctly to understand that the gorilla is an exceedingly 
shy animal, keen of hearing and of scent, very difficult to get 
near. They told me that as long as I would persist in wearing 
boots (which they thought were made for ornamental purposes), I 
should never be able to tread softly enough to get a shot at him. 
They also have a protest—“ Leave ngina alone, and ngina leave 
you alone.” But the most conclusive proof that the ferocity of the 
gorilla was exaggerated by M. Du Chaillu in his first book, is ad- 
vanced by M. Du Chaillu himself in his second one. During his 
recent travels he was three times in the proximity of a male gorilla, 
and each time the blood-thirsty animal ran away. 

Before I had crossed the hollow I saw on the opposite slope a monstrous gorilla 
standing erect and looking directly toward me. . . . The huge beast stared 
at me for about two minutes, and then, without uttering any cry, moved off to 
the shade of the forest, running nimbly on his hands and feet. 

And again: 

An old male, apparently the guardian of the flock, alone, made a bold stand 
and glared at me through an opening of the foliage. . . . . In my unarmed 
condition I began to think of retracing my steps, but the rest of my party coming 
up at the moment with clatter of voices, altered the state of things. Theshaggy 
monster raised a cry of alarm, scrambled to the ground through the entangled 
lianas that were around the tree trunk, and soon disappeared into the jungle. 

On a third occasion he heard a gorilla roaring, and hurried 
through the thicket toward the sound. 

Suddenly the roaring ceased. I stopped, thinking that it was a male which 
was perhaps preparing to advance on me, but I listened in vain ; the beast had 


If the reader will compare M. Du’Chaillu’s two works, he will see 
that the gorilla of 1867 is a very different animal from the gorilla 
of 1861, and that M. Du Chaillu upon this point has saved me from 
the trouble of refuting him, As for the gorilla attacking on its 
hind feet, the ape can stand upright, that is generally allowed; 
but nobody would venture to deny that it can move more nimbly 
on all fours. Why then should it adopt the erect posture in order 
to attack? Why should it assume an attitude in which its move 
ments must be awkward and constrained, at a moment when it 
wishes to exert to the utmost its strength and its agility ? If, in- 
deed, as M. Du Chaillu asserted in his first book, it uses “ its arms 
as its weapons of offence just as a man or a prize-fighter would,” 
why then it can be readily understood. But this is not the case. 
Its hands are for purposes of prehension; its teeth are its real 
weapons of offence, as in all the other apes. Even in his last work, 
M. Du Chaillu talks vaguely about gorillas breaking arms and 
tearing out entrails. But where are the proofs? There are no 
dead men on record, as I said before, and there are only two wounded 
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ones. Mr. Wilson saw one in the Gaboon; the calf of his leg was 
nearly torn off. It may be inferred, I presume, that the gorilla was 
not standing upright when he did that. The second case came 
under my own eyes. Etia, whom I have frequently mentioned, had 
his left hand completely crippled and the marks of teeth indented on 
his wrist. I asked him to show me how the gorilla attacked 
him. I was to be the hunter, he the gorilla; he went to a little 
distance; I pretended to shoot; he rushed at me on all fours, 
seized my wrist with one of his hands, dragged it to his mouth, bit 
it, and then made off. So, he said, the ngina had done him. Now 
M. Du Chaillu, who mentions Etia and speaks of him as a fine old 
man (he was the most hideous negro that I ever saw), says nothing 
of this crippled wrist. Why? Because it would have been the lie 
direct to his skull-crushing, breast-bone-breaking, entrail-scooping 
theories, and would have read very tamely after the hunter whom 
he killed in such picturesque style. So he suppressed the fact. 

Of M. Du Chaillu’s second book and of the gallant journey which 
it records, I cannot speak too highly, and had he on his return been 
content to base his reputation upon that book alone, I should not 
have raked up the past against him. But when I find that a delib- 
erate attempt is being made to force the first book down the public 
throat under cover of the second, I consider it time to interfere. 
The public may be amused, but it shall not be bamboozled any 
more if I can help it. Let them read the “ Adventures in Equato- 
rial Africa ;” it is an exceedingly clever work, written by a New 
York journalist with whom I have the pleasure of being acquainted, 
and is full of incident. But do not let them be taken in by it. In 
spite of the solemn manner in which the names of Owen and Mur- 
chison are heralded in the advertisements, it is as reliable an author- 
ity upon apes, as “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” upon crustacea. M. 
Du Chaillu’s gorilla may be compared with Victor Hugo’s Poule. 

It is a cherished idea of Professor Owen’s that I lived on the 
coast when I was in the gorilla country and enjoyed myself. He 
was once rash enough to express this idea in a letter to the “Times.” 
I contrived to refute and even to silence him by stating briefly 
where I had been. As even the wildest accusation from a gentle- 
man of such eminence deserves a careful reply, I will quote from 
a letter written to me by the Rev. W. Walker, to whom I men- 
tioned the circumstance, the following passage : 


Whatever Professor Owen or any one else may say about your dawdling and 
resting in safety at the coast settlements, I can say that your tireless activity 
kept me in constant fear for your life. And this was the feeling of every one 
who knew your habits of work. Ifa man could have the means of knowing the 
correctness of Du Chaillu’s statements, you had the means. 


In another part of this letter (which I can of course produce if 
required), he says: 
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I have never met with a man in this region who had the means of knowing 
anything about it, who believed that Du Chaillu had killed a gorilla. 

These are my credentials aud from one whom M. Du Chaillu has 
recognized as an authority upon the question of his veracity. Now 
what are the best relating to that question which he has been able 
to obtain during a period of six years? This quotation from a 
speech of Sir Roderick Murchison, which is put forth in advertise- 
ments as if it were a piece of important evidence : 

M. Du Chailluhas . . . by his clear and animated descriptions convinced 
us that he has been as close an eye-witness of the habits of the gorilla and his 
associates as he has proved himself to be their successful assailant. 

Now, what does Sir Roderick Murchison know about the gorilla? 
Of what consequence is it whether he has been convinced or not? 
And who are the ws? Does he mean scientific men in general, or 
only Professor Owen arid himself ? 

Sir Roderick has shown himself a generous and steadfast friend 
of M. Du Chaillu, and no doubt sincerely believes in his gorilla ex- 
ploits and revelations of Central African geography. But this is a 
question of science, not of sentiment. The president of a scientific 
society should maintain the position of a judge; Sir Roderick has 
during this controversy descended to that of a special pleader. The 
public is warned that upon all questions in which M. Du Chaillu is 
concerned, Sir Roderick’s opinions must be received with caution, 
and that the one published above is absolutely worthless. 

As for M. Du Chaillu himself, he has done much to redeem the 
grave literary crime of which he has been guilty. The difficulties 
which he must have overcome in penetrating to Ashango Land, can 
be fully appreciated by those only who have travelled in Equato- 
rial Africa. Nothing that appears in this article should be used to 
diminish the lustre of that achievement ; but all its lustre shall not 
gild the iniquity which I now expose. 


W. Winwoop Reapkr. 
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7 HO ever walked through the Colonna Gallery at Rome 
without pausing before the portrait of Vittoria Colonna, the 
great Italian poetess? The face is one of surpassing beauty— 
singularly pure in outline and perfect in regularity of feature; the 
eyes are large, soft, contemplative; the forehead grand; the lips 
full and finely curved ; the hair of that molten gold which haunted 
Titian’s dreams, and became tresses of sunshine upon his canvas. 
Rarely has an angelic spirit, affluent in intellectual gifts, been 
enshrined in mortal mould of such absolute lovliness ; for Vittoria 
Colonna’s “clayey part” was but a faint reflex of the gloriously 
beautiful shape within. 

In olden days, as in modern, poetesses seldom looked poetical; 
true hearts and noble minds were often disguised in earthly cere- 
ments of coarse and unshapely clay. That “ something in this world 
amiss,” which Tennyson tells us “shall be unriddled by-and-by,” 
creates a want of harmony between the inner and the outer develop- 
ment. Well may we contemplate with refreshing delight such an 
exception to this perplexing rule of incongruity as the Italian 
poetess presents, 

Vittoria Colonna was the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, brother 
of that protonotary Colonna who was decapitated, after tortures of 
inconceivable cruelty, at the instigation of the hereditary enemies 
of his family, the Orsini, and by the order of Pope Sixtus IV. Vit- 
toria’s mother was Agnes of Montefelre, daughter of Frederick, 
Duke of Urbino. 

At the time of Vittoria’s birth (1490), the princely house of 
Colonna had reached its meridian splendor. Vittoria was born at 
Marino. The castle and town picturesquely nestle among the hills 
that surround the lovely lake of Albano, and of the many fiefs held 
by the Colonna in the neighborhood of Rome, this was considered 
the most beautiful. 

When the Colonna took service under Frederick IIL, of Naples, 
that king, to render more secure his hold over his new and power- 
ful friends, betrothed the infant Vittoria, then five years of age, to 
Ferdinand d’ Avalos, a child of the same age, son of Alphonso, Mar- 
quis of Pescara. 

Costanza d’ Avalos, Duchess of Francavilla, the elder sister of the 
boy fiancé, was one of the most cultivated, pure, and highly refined 
women of her day. Shortly after the betrothal of the children, the 
Marquis of Pescara lost his life, throygh the treachery of a black 
slave. The young Ferdinand was his heir, and, on the death of 
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Costanza’s husband, King Ferdinand made her chatelaine of the 
picturesque little island of Ischia. The infant Vittoria was then 
transferred to her charge, to receive her education in company with 
her future bridegroom. 

A year later, King Ferdinand II. died, deeply lamented by every 
class of his people, and especially mourned at Ischia. 

When the children were eleven years old, the harmonious routine 
of their days of blended study and pastime was broken by the 
presence of discrowned royalty. The French had sacked Capua 
and were advancing upon Naples, and Frederick, the last of the. 
Aragonese kings, with his queen and children, sought refuge on the 
rock-bound island of Ischia, until he threw himself upon the gen- 
erosity of the French king. 

Love seems to have been equally strong in the hearts of both 
affianced children. When the youthful couple had entered their 
nineteenth year, Costanza deemed it time for their marriage to be 
celebrated. Vittoria made a farewell visit to her parents at Marino, 
and returned to Ischia, escorted by a large company of Roman 
nobles, who came to be present at her nuptials. 

In beauty of person, the young Pescara seems to have been a 
fitting mate for Vittoria. His biographer, Giani, thus describes 
him: “ His beard was auburn, his nose aquiline, his eyes large and 
fiery when excited, but mild and gentle at other times.” 

He had many knightly accomplishments, but his bearing was 
haughty, his speech brief and grave, and he kept aloof from all 
familiar intercouse; to Vittoria, however, he was all gentleness and 
tenderness. 

After their nuptials, two years of tranquil and uninterrupted joy, 
such as mortals seldom taste, were granted the youthful pair. Later 
in life, Vittoria often and often recurs to her blessed childhood, and 
to those two years of unbroken, ecstatic felicity, in her happy island 
home. 

But Pescara was a soldier; not to fight as soon as he reached 
manhood was to be dishonored. At the close of those two idyllic 
years, when he was twenty-one, he accompanied Vittoria’s father, 
and joined the army in Lombardy. 

Severely as the young husband and wife suffered from this sep- 
aration, even the gentle, clinging Vittoria never sought to be spared 
the pang of parting; she never forgot that she was the daughter 
and the wife of a soldier. When it was suggested that her husband 
was the sole surviving scion of a noble house, and ought to be ab- 
solved from risking his life upon the battle-field, she repelled the 
counsel as indignantly as the young soldier himself. Courageously 
she sent him forth with the olden motto on his shield, “ With this, 
or on this.” 

Vittoria remained at Ischia with Costanza. The dwellers on the 
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little island were always surrounded by a brilliant circle of wits, 
and poets, and literary men, whose society both ladies thoroughly 
enjoyed. There was no fear of scandal, for even the foulest tongue 
would not have dared to sully Vittoria’s name by the suggestion 
that she was consoled for the absence of her husband by the 
admiration of other men. 

In his very first battle, Pescara was made prisoner. Vittoria’s 
father met the same fate. The united Spanish and Papal arms were 
defeated by the French, before Ravenna, 9th of April, 1512. Pes- 
cara was picked up on the field where he had been left for dead, and 
carried captive to Milan. During his imprisonment he composed a 
“ Dialogo d’Amore,” which he inscribed and sent to his wife. The 
bishop of Como asserts that this dialogue was full of grave and 
witty thoughts. 

Pangs of sorrow gave birth to Vittoria’s muse. The first poctic 
production was a letter in verse, of one hundred and twelve lines, 
addressed to her husband in his prison. One naturally smiles at 
the pun which breaks in upon her lamentations, but when we 
remember the elegantly turned puns of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
involuntarily uttered in the most agonizing situations, we must 
pardon the Italian poetess for saying, 

Se Vittoria volevi, io t’era appresso, 
Ma tu, lasciandome, lasciavi lei. 

“If victory was thy desire, J was by thy side, but in leaving me, 
thou didst leave also her.” 

Pescara’s captivity was robbed of much of its discomfort through 
the influence of a general in the service of France, who had married 
the prisoner’s aunt. As soon as his wounds were healed, he was 
permitted to ransom himself for six thousand ducats. Vittoria had 
the great joy of welcoming her husband once more to their island 
home. 

The maternal principle was strongly developed in her affectionate 
nature, and the holy presence of infancy soon became indispensable 
to her perfect felicity—but she remained childless, 

Her husband had a young cousin, Alfonso d’Avalos, Marchese 
del Vasto, whose disposition was so violent and ungovernable that 
guardians, tutors, servants, alike shrank from him in terror. Every 
attempt to train or educate him had proved futile; yet he was endowed 
with fine mental capacities, and with personal beauty of the highest 
order. This boy Vittoria fearlessly adopted, declaring that he only 
needed prudent and loving management to become a superior man, 
The boy was quickly inspired with a sort of chivalric devotion for 
her; his passionate nature, rightly moulded and directed, proved 
to be full of strength and nobility. She magnetized to the surface 
every dormant good impulse, and cultivated his heart as well as his 
mind. He owed to her his love of literature, and his scholarly 
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attainments. The turbulent youth became a refined, whole-souled 
man, and a soldier of renown. Vittoria had ample cause to rejoice 
over the fruition of her glorious work, and Alfonso’s ever-enduring 
love brightened her life in its darkest hours. She used to say, with 
exultation, that the reproach of being childless should be removed 
from her name, for she had given mental birth to a child in devel- 
oping the mind and moral nature ofa being whom no other hand 
had been able to master. 

After a few months of domestic happiness, Pescara joined the 
army in Lombardy. 

Vittoria remained at Ischia, surrounded, as before, by poets and 
men of letters. Some of the most celebrated writers in Europe 


visited her little island, and immortalized its beauties. Tasso was’ 


among their number; he eloquently celebrates the brilliant Ischia 
reunions of choice spirits. Vittoria had herself become an enthu- 
siastic votary of the muse, and her lyre was never more silent. 

Pescara’s duties in camp.only permitted him, at long intervals, 
to pay brief visits to Ischia. In October, 1522, he remained with 
Vittoria three days, and then returned to the army. Battle quickly 
succeeded battle, and she never saw him more. 

At the age of thirty-five he was made general-in-chief to Charles 
V., but, in spite of his undeniable valor and soldierly achievements, 
the proofs that he was false to his king are only too strong. 

Pope Clement VII. tempted him to turn traitor to Charles, and 
use the armies under his command to crush the Spanish power in 
Italy. The throne of Naples was promised him as the price of his 
treason. Pescara undoubtedly entertained the overtures, but it 
chanced that a messenger bearing letters which would have revealed 
the whole conspiracy was robbed and murdered, by an inn-keeper 
at Bergamo, and buried under a staircase. As time passed and no 
tidings were received, the conspirators concluded that the letters 
had been forcibly taken from their courier, and the plot would be 
made known to Charles. Pescara determined to save his own repu- 
tation by a clever stratagem. He wrote to Charles, and coupled 
with assurances of the greatest loyalty the information that certain 
conspirators had made him propositions to which he had listened 
for the sake of detecting and frustrating their machinations, 

This complicity is too strongly proved by a letter from Vittoria 
in which she vehemently urges her husband not to be lured from 
the path of honor by any temptations, and tells him that she has 
“no wish to be the wife of a king, but only of a loyal and upright 
man.” 

It is thought, by some historians, that this letter, and not the 
disappearance of the messenger, saved Pescara from becoming a 
traitor to his monarch. 

Charles credited Pescara’s tale and made him generalissimo of 
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the Imperial forces in Italy. In the same year he was taken ill, 
at Milan, and sent for Vittoria. She set out with all speed, but 
had only reached Viterbo when she received the tidings of his death. 
He died on the 25th of November, 1525, was buried at Milan, but 
shortly afterward carried to Naples and interred with great pomp. 

Vittoria’s love had been boundless, and her sorrow had no limit. 
She gave herself up to the most frantic bewailing, “not comforted 
to live,” because Pescara was gone. 

And what manner of man was it who inspired love so large and 
grief so great? Some paragon of virtue, doubtless! Alas! for 
the truth. The reader starts in amazement and shrinks in horror 
at learning what all history testifies. This idol raised for heart- 
worship by one of the purest, loveliest, most gifted of God’s crea- 
tures, was a man base and infamous, cruel as a savage, merciless as 
a heathen. Two virtues he had, and, apparently, only two—he was 
a brave soldier and he loved Vittoria. . 

“Te was reckless of human suffering,” says the historian, “and 
eminent even among his fellow-captains for the ferocity and often 
wantonness of the ravages and wide-spread misery he wrought.” 
“The cruelty he committed was worse than Turks would have been 
guilty of.” 

An anecdote illustrates his pitiless sternness as a disciplinarian. 
He had ordered the ears of a soldier to be cut off for entering a 
house for the purpose of plunder. The man implored that his ears 
might be spared, and cried out in his anguish that death would be 
preferable to losing them. Pescara, with savage jocoseness, at once 
bade his soldiers, since the culprit preferred death, to hang him toa 
neighboring tree. In vain the wretch shrieked for mercy—he was 
seized and hanged, while Pescara enjoyed the joke of having taken 
him at his word. 

Guicciardini states that he has often heard the Chancellor Morone 
declare “that there did not exist a worse or more faithless man in 
all Italy than Pescara.” 

And this is the man whom Vittoria’s love surrounds with such a 
radiant halo that his character seems resplendent with the most 
glorious virtues—this is the man whom she makes the theme of a 
long series of poems “in memoriam ”—the man whom she calls her 
bel sole—for whose dear sake she is tormented to commit suicide— 
whom she longs for death to rejoin, and then chides herself for 
wishing to die, because haply her virtue may not suffice to enable her 
to rejoin him in the mansions of the blest! Can love’s power to 
idealize be more forcibly and wondrously illustrated ? 

She had entered her thirty-sixth year when she became a widow, 
and the writers of that day pronounce her beauty in its meridian 
glory. The medals struck at Milan, just before her husband’s death, 
bear witness to her supreme loveliness. She was, even then, styled 
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the most celebrated woman in Italy, but her renown as a poetess 
became much greater at a later period. 

The first stunning prostration of her grief caused Vittoria to 
attempt to shut herself out wholly and forever from that world 
which she had hitherto found so beautiful and so full of enjoyment. 
She hastened to Rome and immured herself in the convent of San 
Silvestro, resolved to take the vail. But the Bishop of Carpentras, 
a man of letters and a poet, Vittoria’s personal friend, saw the fatal 
rashness of the act into which grief had hurried her, and induced 
Pope Clement to send a letter to the abbess and nuns of San Silves- 
tro, charging them to shelter and console the Marchesa di Pescara, 
but absolutely forbidding them to let her take the vail. 

She had resided at the convent nearly a year when a new quarrel 
arose between the Colonna family and the Pope. Vittoria’s brother, 
Ascanio, her sole protector, now insisted upon her leaving the con- 
vent and hastening to Marino. A little later the Colonna faction 
sacked the Vatican and the houses of their mortal enemies, the 
Orsini. For this act of violence, Cardinal Colonna was deprived 
of his hat, and the estates of all the family were confiscated. 

Vittoria once more took up her abode in the little island which 
had borne the footprints of her husband’s feet, from infancy to man- 
hood—which had been the scene of such rich joys, and was now the 
grave of so many hopes. Her first passionate burst of anguish had 
softened into a quiet mournfulness, and from that time her true 
poetical career may be said to have begun. Writing poetry became 
the chief occupation of her life. One hundred and thirty-four of her 
sonnets were lamentations over her loss, or written in honor of her 
husband’s memory. The distinguished men and women of that day 
hailed with delight the appearance of each new poetical effusion, 
and wrote in its praise to the sorrowing songstress. Her works 
passed into three editions during her lifetime—which in that day 
was equivalent to thirty in this. 

It is a remarkable fact, that this beautiful and gifted woman, 
who had all her life been the centre of a crowd of worshippers, so 
thoroughly impressed every one who knew her with the sense of 
her perfect purity, that she seems to have been the rare exception 
to the rule which preveuts the chastest from escaping calumny. 

Numerous suitors she, of course, had, but when she refused the 
hand which had been once bestowed with her heart, and could never 
be given again, ardent lovers became devoted and life-long friends. 

Trollope says, “ we find her uninfluenced by the bitter hereditary 
hatreds of her family, striving to act as peace-maker between hostile 
factions, and weeping over the mischief occasioned by their strug- 
gles. We find her the constant correspondent and valued friend of 
almost every good and great man of her day.” He adds: “The 
learned and elegant Bembo writes of her that he considered her 
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poetical judgment as sound and authoritative as that of the greatest 


masters of the art of song.” Guidiccioni, the poetical Bishop of 


Fossombrone, and one of Paul III.’s ablest diplomats, declares that 
the ancient glory of Tuscany had altogether passed into Latium in 
her person; and sends her sonnets of his own, with earnest entfeaties 
that she will point out the faults. Veronica Gambara, herself a 
poetess, of merit perhaps not inferior to that of Vittoria, professed 
herself her most ardent admirer, and engaged Rinaldo Corso to 
write the commentary on her poems, which he executed as we have 
seen. Bernardo Tasso made her the subject of several of his poems. 
Giovii dedicated to her his life of Pescara, and Cardinal Pompeo 
Colonna his book “On the Praises of Women,” and Contarini paid 
her the far more remarkable compliment of dedicating to her his 
work on Free Will. 

In 1530 the pestilence raged in Naples and even reached Ischia, 
Vittoria was compelled to fly to Rome. The Colonna family had 
made their peace with Pope Clement and their fiefs had been re- 
stored to them. The poetess resided with her brother Ascanio and 
his beautiful and accomplished wife, Donna Giovanna d’Aragona, 
Vittoria’s adopted son and pupil, the Marchese del Vasto, was also 
at Rome, and his presence was always a joy toher. Yet she grew 
restless and ill at ease away from her island home, and hastened 
back, as soon as safety permitted. 

At the close of six years she was again induced by her brother 
and adopted son to visit Rome. Her fame had increased with every 
year, and it is recorded that her stay in Rome was one continued 
ovation. 

Her religious impulses were strong and pure, and she was prompt- 
ed to the study of theology that she might know something of the 
God whom she worshipped. <A year after this visit to the Holy 
City she first evinced Protestant tendencies. Renée of France had 
married Hercules II., whose sympathies were avowedly with the 
Protestant party. These sympathies had rendered the court of 
Ferrara the resort, and in some instances the refuge, of mauy pro- 
fessors of the new ideas which were beginning to agitate Italy. 
Vittoria visited Ferrara for the purpose of exchanging views upon 
this vexed question with some of the leading minds assembled 
there. 

Duke Hercules and his court paid her the highest honors, and 
invited the most distinguished poets and men of letters in Venice 
and Lombardy to meet her. 

At Ferrara, she conceived the idea of making a journey to the 
Holy Land, though she was then in failing health. Her adopted 
son went to Ferrara to dissuade her, and, after much entreaty, 
induced her to return to Rome instead. Her presence in the Papal 
capital was once more the signal for public rejoicings. 

55 
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That she was an advocate of religious reform, her poetry gives 
ample testimony, though her Italian biographers make great efforts 
to maintain her orthodoxy. Trollope declares that “ Vittoria 
Colonna has survived in men’s minds as a poetess. But she is far 
more interesting to the histcrical student who would obtain a full 
understanding of that wonderful sixteenth century, as a Protestant. 
Her highly gifted and richly cultivated intelligence, her great social 
position, and above all her close intimacy with the eminent men 
who strove to set on foot an Italian reformation which should not 
be incompatible with the Papacy, made the illustration of her 
religious opinions a matter of no slight historical interest.” 

It was shortly after her return to Rome from Ferrara, in the year 
1537, that a tender and durable friendship sprang up between the 
renowned poetess and the great sculptor painter, Michael Angelo. 
He was in his sixty-third year, and she in her forty-seventh. It 
was through his association with Vittoria Colonna that the rugged, 
stern, self-intelligent old man became a devout Christian. In the 
poems which he addresses to her, he attributes that change wholly 
to her influence. 

The letters of Vittoria to Michael Angelo are presegved as the 
most treasured possessions of his descendants. The last was writ- 
ten after the sculptor became architect of St. Peter’s, and she tells 
him playfully that her duties to the youthful inmates of the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine at Viterbo, and his duties as architect at St. 
Peter’s, must prevent a frequent correspondence. 

In this same year, 1544, she returned from Viterbo to Rome, and 
took up her residence in the Convent of the Benedictines of St. 
Anne. Her health, long delicate, now began to fail rapidly. When 
she became seriously worse, she was removed from the convent to 
the house (which chanced to be near) of the only one of her kin- 
dred then left in Rome—Giuliano Cesarini, the husband of Giulia 
Colonna. 

Her brother and son were both at a distance, but Michael Angelo; 
her ever true and devotedly attached friend, sat beside her couch 
as her pure and lovely spirit gained its freedom. It is said that he 
often mourned in remembering that he had not dared to press his 
lips for the only time upon her noble but clay-cold forehead. 

She died in February, 1554, in the fifty-seventh year of her age. 

Vittoria well knew that her works were a more lasting monument 
than could be carved out of stone, and she ordered that her funeral 
should closely resemble that given to the nuns in the convent where 
she had resided; and, like theirs, her place of sepulture remains 
unmarked. 

Anna Cora Rrrcuiz. 
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HE position of men of letters in this country is peculiar and in 
some respects unfortunate; and until we have some powerful 
formative genius to gather and embody all the dominant elements 
of our life, our men of letters will remain a separate and selfish 
class deriving their intellectual capital from an older society, and 
from civilizations different from the hybrid and half-developed but 
virile civilization of our own land. 

We should hardly dare ask how many of our best literary men 
are penetrated by the American idea. The journalists that have 
been warmed by the temporary fire of patriotism, and have been 
moved by the idea of nationality, could not resist the great move- 
ment that broke the Dutch comfort of our prosperity and swept 
away the littlenesses of local politics. The fire-brand of war must 
have dropped a few jets of flame on their cold hearts; and where 
the people go, thither they must follow. But the culture—all that 
most literary men care for—came from a class, came from condi- 
tions foreign to the life of our people, and nothing is more common 
than to read sentiments and opinions that are the outgrowth of 
Europe, or still worse, of England. Most of our literary criticism 
is a repetition of what is seen or read in England, or on the Con- 
tinent; or it is impudently barbarous and local, so that a sincere 
but cultivated man finds it difficult to decide which he must prefer 
—the heartless culture of the critic who follows the lead of the 
foreign review, or the raw and local barbarisms of the untravelled 
American mind. 

On one side our men of letters ask for Saturday Reviews, on the 
other they ask with stupefying obtuseness for the ascendency of 
the American newspaper, which is positive, flat-footed, hasty and 
remarkable for its brutal impertinence and narrowness of judgment. 
But we want no Saturday Reviews in this country; Saturday 
Reviews are foreign to the American idea. Saturday Reviews 
cannot grow out of anything less hard, arrogant, intellectually 
arrogant, than the cultivated and aristocratic Englishman ; like him 
with a set habit of morals, and utter deadness of the feelings that 
expand and reciprocate the enthusiasms of humanity. 

Why have we no Saturday Reviews? Beeause we are Americans, 
because we have not Oxford and Cambridge, and back of Oxford 
and Cambridge five hundred years of privilege, five hundred years 
of legal restrictions. 

The “Saturday Review ” represents the intellectual traits that are 
most odious to the instincts of the people. Consider it as the type 
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of culture and as the model critical paper that American journalists 
envy and despair of imitating. 

The “Saturday Review” always opens its subject with the pre- 
tence of fair play, and betrays so little feeling that the reader is 
deceived and believes its critical examination 7s a dispassionate 
search for truth. But before you have gone through its bald, hard, 
frigid, compact sentences—before you have read the last of its cold, 
sneering and arrogant words, you have been chilled with the dis- 
covery that it has no good hearty expression for anything human 
or divine, and you are made aware that all that you most cherish 
is out of the pale of civilization. 

We do not want Saturday Reviews or the type of culture which 
the “Saturday Review” represents, for it is neither artistic nor 
enthusiastic; it is simply distrustful of everything but its own 
classics and its neighbors’ feebleness. Nothing in the history of 
American letters has been more’ obnoxious than the feeble and 
impertinent attempts to imitate its arrogant and snobbish spirit; 
nothing has been more offensive than the effrontery with which one 
of our leading journals has pronounced on books and men after the 
fashion of the slashing “Saturday Review,” but without the prac- 
tised skill and cleverness of the “Saturday Review.” ‘The “Satur- 
day Review” represents the type of culture and of criticism which 
has no future; it is the type of literature which is fixed and deter- 
mined. After me the flood; after the “Saturday Review,” chaos! 

The “Saturday Review ” as a type of culture is no more pleasing 
to the American people than to Mr. Bright, or for that matter to 
Mr. Spurgeon. And the American people in the understanding of 
the “Saturday Review ” are made up of just such men as Bright and 
Spurgeon ; the political aggressiveness of Bright ; the narrow piety 
and charlatanism of Spurgeon. It is true that all types of culture 
in proportion to their perfection must be exclusive and immaculate. 
But the “Saturday Review” type, with its hatred of ideas, hatred 
of emotion, hatred of religious or political enthusiasm, hatred of 
literary independence, hatred of everything not English, and not 
English of the nineteenth century, is the type most odious to good 
Americans, to liberal and enthusiastic men of all nations. 

When culture encases or deadens the heart, it is destructive to 
the literature of the people; it prevents the growth of letters for 
the people; it creates a heartless, critical literature; it furms critics 
feminine in their perception of details, masculine only in their bru- 
tality. Its literature, or rather its critical effort, appeals only to a 
limited class, and when it is in the ascendant we have to acknowl- 
edge the presence and the hated tyranny of a class of men of let- 
ters who neither share nor understand the ideas and the facts which 
are dear to the people. Then we have a class of literary detectives, 
formed in a special school, suspecting the honesty and the purpose 
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of every man who dares to use his pen or open his mouth; we have 
in a word slashing and sneering examinations of a new victim every 
week, and the columns of the typical “Saturday Review” are like 
the criminal court to which we may go for new proofs of the imbe- 
cility and wickedness of men, Fancy whether a young, ardent and 
enthusiastic people will tolerate the pretensions of such a class, 
whether they will encourage a literary court and a literary judicial 
bench that is administered like justice in the hands of the infamous 
Jeffreys? No; we love ideas, we have enthusiasms, we cherish 
hopes, and we wish to be moved, and we wish to be entertained. 
No narrow and immaculate type of culture can do this for us, and 
our men of letters must understand that the “Saturday Review,” 
able, heartless and fixed, is not the type of journal to form or cor- 
rect the literature of the people. Literature for the people must be 
flexible, expansive, free, and our critical efforts must be flexible, 
good-natured, but firm. If we have any men of letters penetrated 
by the American idea, they must resist the type of critical effort, 
the type of culture represented by the “Saturday Review.” 

The “Saturday Review” in Englard corrects the exaggerations 
and the vulgarity of the dissenting class; it corrects eccentricities, 
corrects genius; it forms a model style for- ordinary purposes—a 
business style, the style of the average man to-day, bald, prosaic, 
compact, hard, dry, direct, but perfectly intelligible. 

On the other hand, while we reject utterly the “Saturday Re- 
view,” we do not therefore advance the average American as our 
type of literary force, or as the guide of our critical effort. One 
thing in current literature is more odious than the “Saturday Re- 
view,” and that thing is the flapping of the American eagle. It is 
not enough (uncommon as it is) for our men of letters to be pene- 
trated by the American idea: they must be tempered and modified 
by the artistic idea, which is neither French, nor English, nor Ger- 
man, but man’s highest perception of life from the standpoint of 
the senses and the understanding. It is true that Greece seems to 
have been destined to illustrate for the world that idea, that Italy 
continued the illustration, that France to-day seems best to illus- 
trate it; the idea, however, is the property of no nation; it belongs 
to man at the highest stage of his civilization, and may as well pass 
through an American medium as through a Greek or Italian or 
French medium. It should be the effort of our men of letters to 
form, to illustrate, to advance the artistic; but first they must reach 
the people, and they must share the ideas of the people. This 
work cannot be done through a purely critical effort; our criticism, 
for a long time, cannot escape foreign influences, and because of its 
very nature never touches the whole people. Only the creative or 
formative works act directly upon the people; critical efforts touch 
and influence a class, generally the most cultivated and intelligent, 
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but not the class that gives an impulse to or increases the original 
force of society. 

It is to be hoped, and we may say we have reason to hope, that 
the narrow and local ideas, and the foreign and heartless ideas, that, 
have had the ascendency among our cultivated classes in this coun- 
try, will give way to something American in its energy and fresh- 
ness, artistic in its love of the beautiful and in its dislike of cant. 
Away with local restrictions and sectarian prejudices; away with 
literary triflers who consult foreign fashions, and, too delicate and 
immaculate to come in contact with the rank and file of the army 
of progress, simply pester the Hotspurs of the epoch with hollow 
compliments and mincing phrases. 

It is in literature that we are to look for signs of the great move- 
ment of the time, and it is in contemporary publications that the 
great debate for progress is carried on. In our current literature 
all our light troops, all our heavy battalions, must advance to serve 
the cause of the people. To serve the people we must advance 
them, and place them where they can see the great conflict of mod- 
ern ideas with ancient privileges. We are to serve the people, not 
by going down to the level of their common life, but by appealing 
to their consciousness ‘of the highest life. As literary men we must 
share their ideas; as literary men we must correct and advance their 
ideal. They are to stimulate us by their sympathies; we are to 
rejoice them and elevate them with the beautiful. They give us 
life, we give them art; they send us the raw material, we give it 
back changed, refined, qualified, analyzed, beautified. 

A purely critical literature cannot reach or touch the people. 
The novel, which combines criticism and narrative, or criticism and 
the drama, is the great modern medium of intercourse between the 
man of letters and the people ; it is through our pictures of life that 
we teach the people what is hateful and what is beautiful. The 
novel to-day is what the theatre was in Shakespeare’s time; what 
the theatres were to the Greeks in the age of Pericles—means to 
reach the people and to act directly on their thoughts and feelings. 
But the novel is destined to be replaced by the newspaper, which 
ultimately will be the great medium of intercourse between men of 
letters and the people. 

But thronged as the novelist’s department is in England and 
in France, and thronged also by the ablest men, we are compelled 
to acknowledge a dearth of novelists on this side of the Atlantic, or 
at least a dearth of able novelists. Scarcely any are penetrated at 
once by the American idea and the artistic idea which are essential 
in our current literature if we wish good and beautiful and enduring 
work. Now and then an intense sympathy with men and women 
as such makes us overlook this want, as in the case of the stories of 
the writer of “ Life in the Iron Mills;” as in the case of Charlotte 
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Bronté; and if we have to choose between the artistic and the 
human, by all means let us have the human; for the artistic with- 
out a powerful sentiment of humanity is corrupting and satiating— 
it is Swinburne in poetry. 

It is not easy to mark the limitations of foreign influences; in 
fact it is quite impossible to say how far the national spirit shall 
resist the foreign; we cannot tell how much or how little is good 
for literary health. National isolation is monstrous, seryility is 
equally so. In the formation of the literary spirit there must be no 
restrictions, but perfect freedom. And we cannot forget that every 
people, less cultivated than those they may have conquered, have 
had to submit in some measure to the law of literary life illustrated 
by their older neighbors. Greece gave the literary law to Rome, 
Rome gave it to France. But when the great formative genius 
came, then came literary emancipation and a national expression. 
It was Shakespeare in England; it was Géthe in Germany. But in 
this country at this time to whom shall we go? Js it Walt Whit- 
man? We must accept the excellent appreciation and the just 
discrimination of Mr. Burroughs’ treatment of Walt Whitman, but 
we have misgivings, and we ask what is Truth? Anything is bet- 
ter than the timid hesitation with which we wait for, and the full 
cry with which we follow, the lead of the English. 

There were revolts, and there were beginnings of a new life 
among our cultivated men when Emerson commenced his career 
and Thoreau began his work; but their task is done, and it was not 
formative. The good and excellent of Boston fell back upon 
Everett and Hillard; and as for the good and excellent of New 
York, they have no literary gods, only literary retainers. Life is 
too full and strong in New York to allow us to follow the lead of 
story-tellers and essayists. And there are no conditions to foster 
literary demi-gods in this country. A few cliques here and there 
may make their genuflections when the Olympian mind of their 
intellectual heaven radiates; but the people, and the literary body 
as a class, are not guilty of such universal servility. But we should 
recognize masters of art and letters. We honor ourselves in hon- 
oring a noble contemporary; and we have noble literary contem- 
poraries. We can honor Emerson; we can honor Parke Godwin; 
we can honor Henry Ward Beecher; we can honor Walt Whit- 
man, Emerson in ethics; Godwin in journalism, and as a publicist 
of rare ability; Beecher in the pulpit; Whitman in poetry, yes, in 
poetry—have corrected us, moved us, liberated us. They are men 
who have touched very different notes in the scale, and pitched 
their voice in very different keys, but each has been alike sincere, 
and each has recognized, and in his way maintained, the closest 
connection between literature and the people. They have served 
the people disinterestedly ; and literary vanity, or public favor, has 
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not been the stimulus of their activity. But with the exception of 
Walt Whitman’s work (and which cannot be truly estimated yet, 
for it may be more and it may be less than what contemporary 
advocates claim), the work of these men has been chiefly critical 
(save in the case where, in developing the idea of liberty and the 
idea of unity, it has been constructive), and therefore is not suf- 
ficiently representative—does not contain enough. 

Say we predict a new man because we need a new man in Amer- 
ican letters; we predict a new literary force, the growth of the 
ideas that have agitated us for the last twenty years, that with 
fearlessness, with strength, with eloquence, will illustrate the epoch 
as the epoch of emancipation. The epoch not only of the emanci- 
pation of a race but of a sex, the emancipation of humanity. 
Bound by restrictions, frightened by public opinion, held in subjec- 
tion by the idea of law, man is not yet free or made equal to his 
destiny; he is still a slave, walking in the fear of his fellows. 
Humanity has tested the excellence of restrictions, of bonds, of 
chains. On this land, in this country, it must test the question 
whether man is to be entrusted with the care of his own destiny. 
In our current literature this question has been opened, and it 
must be answered in our life. Let us resist ages of precedent, let 
us protest against the cowardice that trembles to entrust men and 
women with their social liberty. We have but to follow the grand 
masters and guides, we have but to carry out their conception of 
life. Man in the free exercise of his faculties, free to choose his hap- 
piness, is the grand idea which must be set forth in literature for the 
people. 

Judge if the type of culture represented by the “Saturday 
Review,” or the “Saturday Review ” itself, will welcome or help to 
form such a current literature. The “Saturday Review” would 
support a corps of heartless, accomplished, arrogant men of letters, 
believing in the gospel according to St. James palace, negative in 
everything but their scholarship and studied brutality. 

What an affront to the great West! What a literary tyrant for 
New England! What a dangerous advocate of the doctrine of 
caste and the privileges of the few! 

However, we need not trouble ourselves with imaginary evils, 
We could not have a “Saturday Review? if we wanted one: we 
can at best have an imitation; we can have its effrontery, without 
its good-breeding; we can have its callousness, hardness, coldness, 
sneering distrust of enthusiasm, and faint praise of things excellent, 
but we cannot have its polish, its finish, its sustained cleverness: 
and we are glad; for it has no place in current literature for the 
people. 

Evucene Benson. 














STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By Mrs. Epwarps, 
Author of “Archie Lovell.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE LIFE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


q OR generations back, Steven’s forefathers, farmers by profes- 
sion, but not averse, whenever money could be made by it, to 
horse-dealing, or indeed, so said tradition, to a little irregular trade 
in French wines and brandies, had lived upon their own small free- 
hold of land in the sea-board parish of Broad Clithero, Kent. No 
deed of entail secured to the eldest-born son of the Lawrences the 
rights of primogeniture, but primogeniture, unenforced by law, 
was as sacred in their family as in the family of any earl of Eng- 
land—as much a part of their social belief as were the doctrines of 
Wesley of their religion. When Steven’s grandfather died, he left 
two sons, Joshua, the eldest, already looked upon as a confirmed 
bachelor of forty-five, and Steven, a married man and the father of 
a boy of eleven, the Steven of this story. “If Joshua marries,” 
the old man said on his death-bed, looking wistfully at the down- 
cast face of his eldest son, “if Joshua marries, Steven will have to 
make a home for his wife and Steenie elsewhere; but ’till then I'd 
like them to bide at Ashcot. I’ve a feeling little Steenie’ll be mas- 
ter here some day, and I'd like him to grow up on the farm in his 
youth. A man doesn’t work the land with the same heart in his 
middle age if he’s been a stranger to it when he was a boy.” 

Ang Joshua Lawrence had not only promised that, whether he 
married or no, Ashcot should be the home of Steven and his family, 
but had held faithfully to the letter of his word. A year after the 
old man’s death, Steven Lawrence was killed by a fall in the hunt- 
ing-field, and Joshua at once took upon himself, as a matter of 
_ course, the maintenance of the widow and her boy. 

He was a man of few words; sober—unlike the majority of the 
Lawrences in this !—plain, reserved; a man who courted the society 
of men little, of women not at all; and young Steven was soon 
looked upon just as surely as the heir of Ashcot as though Joshua 
had been his father, not his uncle. With his sister-in-law to keep 
his house, this boy for his heir, what chance was there that Joshua 
Lawrence, a woman-hater at thirty, should seek to marry a wife at 
forty-five? No direct word on the part of Joshua himself had ever 
confirmed the certainty of Steven’s heirship; but Joshua was a man 
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chary of speech on all matters, and the way in which he treated his 
nephew was more than sufficient proof, so thought the world and 
Steven’s mother and Steven himself, to show the place the boy held 
within his heart. Up to the age of fourteen, he was sent, profiting 
as little as possible by the instruction he received, to a tolerable 
school in Canterbury. He then, at his uncle’s side, learnt—or rather 
was perfected in; he had learnt from his infancy—the practical man- 
agement of the land he already looked upon as his own. He was 
always well dressed, yeoman fashion ; rode to hounds better mounted 
than half the gentlemen’s sons in the county, and held his handsome 
face high when he saluted the parson or squire, or even old Lord 
Haverstock himself, in the lanes. 

“ Every inch a Lawrence” the gossips of the parish used to say 
as they looked after him. “Joshua was a poow creature—had his 
mother’s blood in him—a man to grudge himself his meat and die 
in his bed at last. The boy was of the true Lawrence sort. A 
chip of the old block, every bit of him.” Which, in that neigh- 
borhood, meant a man to live hard and die with a broken neck in a 
ditch, or a broken head in a smuggling fray, before fifty. These 
tradition had handed down as the orthodox proclivities of the Law- 
rences: the poor creatures or men taking after their mothers being 
those stray members of the family who kept the farm together and 
paid for the funeral meats of the Lawrences pur sang. 

Whatever his fate in other respects, Steven learnt when he was 
within a few weeks of seventeen the exact position in which he 
stood as regarded Ashcot; learnt it suddenly, his uncle being out 
among the fields, from the lips of a person in purple satin who 
arrived, a little boy in her hand, and informed Mrs. Steven Law- 
rence and her son that she was “ Mr. Joshua’s lady.” 

“ Not—not his wife!” faltered the widow, throwing a trembling 
hand round her son’s neck, as the whole vista of his ruined life 
passed before her, ‘“'That—that child can never be the heir, before 
Steenie!” 

And it was in the mingled torrent of virtue and not unnatural 
venom that this remark called forth from the invader that Joshua 
Lawrence came back from his work across the threshold of his own 
house. He turned horribly white at seeing these four people in one 
small room: the pale, indignant-eyed widow, Steven, flushed and 
silent, by his mother’s side, his own sickly child, the flaunting, 
gayly-dressed woman, whose dozen of boxes stood already inside 
the porch. Joshua Lawrence turned white; but he took at once 
the only side a man of sense ever takes in family discussion-—his 
wife’s. 

“You might have written, Charlotte; but, as you are here, you 
are welcome. Steenie, shake hands with the child. T’will make 
no difference to you, lad. You and your mother will always find 
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a home at Ashcot as long as I live. You are about in time for din- 
ner, Charlotte.” 

No difference. How glibly such euphemisms glide from the lips 
of men seeking to slur over the consequences of their own weak- 
ness or their own injustice! The first points, of course, that were 
discussed in the neighborhood as to Joshua Lawrence’s marriage, 
were the outside facts of the mystery. Who was this woman? 
Where had he met her? Why had he married her? Why had he 
not lived with her? Then, when it was ascertained that there was 
no mystery at all; that the woman was the widow of a London 
draper’s assistant ; that Joshua Lawrence had married her without 
love or any other intelligible reason (the history of most mar- 
riages); had lived apart from her about on the same grounds as he 
had married her, and had seen her once a fortnight when he went 
up to Leadenhall Market during the last dozen years or so; the 
interest turned to the dispossessed heir, young Steven—Steven, to 
whom the advent of a legitimate wife and son at Ashcot was to 
make “no difference.” And from old Lord Haverstock down to 
the lowest ploughman on the farm, there was not a heart that did 
not bleed for the lad under the new position in which he fonnd 
himself. 

He took his fate with a sullen, hard kind of resignation which, at 
his age, did not augur particularly well for the future. On the 
morning after “ Charlotte’s” arrival, he went up to his uncle’s side 
in the fields and asked him what kind of wages his service on the 
farm was worth? “I’m a servant now, and I don’t want to 
pretend to be a master. Young Josh may have my gun and my 
pony and the rest of it. Play is over forme. Working, as I can 
work, shall I still, without wronging your’family, be able to keep 
my mother at Ashcot ?” 

Joshua Lawrence was cut to the quick with contrition. He had 
married—because he had married! and had done Steven infinite 
injustice in allowing him through all these years to be looked upon 
as his heir. But weakness had been his worst sin. In his heart he 
was a just and not an ungenerous man, and the thought of Steenie 
working as a servant on the old farm brought tears, for the first 
_ time since he was a child, into the yeoman’s eyes. Steven was no 
more a servant than little Josh. There was no reason why the farm 
shouldn't one day be shared between them alike. Let the boys 
live together as brothers, and Charlotte and Jane help each other 
in housekeeping. With more of the same platitudes weak men are 
wont to talk when they would throw oil on the troubled waters of 
family jealousy and family discord. 

Power went, as it always does, into the hands of its legitimate 
claimant. In six months Steven slouched to his daily work dressed 
like a laborer, and young Josh was riding his pony about the 
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country. In six months the keys, one by one, had passed over to 
Charlotte, and the greater part of the widow’s time was spent in 
her bedroom in tears and wishes, with which she cheered young 
Steven of an evening, that she was lying in Clithero churchyard 
at her husband’s side. She was a woman of feeble imagination, 
and in time probably would have submitted to the prospect of an 
impoverished future for her boy and herself if a little bit of present 
rule had only been left to her in the household. What she could 
not get over was the loss of the keys. As one by one these insignia 
of office were wrested from her she would at first faintly expostu- 
late with her brother-in-law ; who always promised and never dared 
to speak to Charlotte about it; then she gave up with only the 
meek irony that she “hoped Mrs. Joshua would mend the linen 
and make the preserves last as well as she had done.” Finally, 
when the last shred of power was gone from her, took, as I have 
said, to her bedroom, and to infusing into young Steven’s cup a yet 
bitterer draught than that which his own galled heart already gave 
him to drink. 

This state of things lasted over a twelvemonth; then poor Mrs, 
Steven’s wish was accomplished, and a neat funeral procession, for 
Joshua was a just man in everything, conveyed her from the farm 
to her husband’s side in Clithero churchyard. Steven read im- 
mense resignation on every face in the house; indecently uncon- 
cealed on Mrs. Lawrence’s and Josh’s, vailed but none less real on 
his uncle’s ; to the cross which in the family prayers they acknowl- 
edged to have been laid upon them: and, before his mother had 
been twenty-four hours buried, had begun to form his own plans of 
escape from the home to which neither duty nor affection bound 
him now. 

The California gold-fever was at that time still in its height. 
Spelling over his uncle’s “Sunday Times” a fortnight old, by the 
fire in the long evenings, the boy read of fortunes made, fortunes 
that would buy up Ashcot, aye, and the squire’s land too, in a few 
weeks, and with no help, no interest, save a man’s own stout, right 
arm. What was there to hinder him, if he could reach this El 
Dorado, from digging nuggets as big as other men’s? Was he to 
spend his life as a laborer on his cousin’s farm, when beyond the 
sea wealth, power, pleasure were to be wrested from the earth with 
scarce an effort more than it had cost them to grub up the quickset 
hedge down in the five-acres ? 

After a good many sleepless nights, and when by dint of his old 
geography books, he had slowly mastered exactly where California 
lay, Steven ventured to sound his uncle on the subject. So much 
gold had been dug by one man; so much by two brothers; so 
much by a gang of five. As Josh would have the farm, and— 
hanging his head—as there was no one much to care about his 
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absence now, wouldn’t it be as well to see if his strong shoulders 
might not bring about better fortune in another country than it 
was ever possible for them to yield him here at home. 

Joshua Lawrence’s answer was a brief one. His temper had 
soured wonderfully under his wife’s rule ; and his never-dying sense 
of the injury he had done Steven made him peevishly averse at all 
times to discussing the lad’s future prospects. Emigration and 
gold-digging were the last resource of blackguards. He did not 
know the Lawrences had sunk to that yet. If Steven couldn’t 
brook the thought of young Josh sharing the land with him, he 
must go into trade. Old Waudsworth, the chandler at Canterbury, 
wanted an apprentice, and he would not mind paying a good pre- 
mium if Steven had a mind for the business. As to California or 
any other foreign part, he forbade such a word ever being mentioned 
in his presence again. 

It was one Sunday morning, on their way to the meeting-house, 
that this conversation took place. On the evening of the next day, 
a fresh April evening—the smell of the child’s violets recall it to 
him now !—Steven Lawrence stole away from Ashcot, as he be- 
lieved, forever. In the day, while his uncle believed him cheerfully 
at work among the men, his heart had taken leave of every wood, 
every field about the farm. As evening came on he had managed, 
on some excuse or another, to have a word with each of the labor- 
ers as he was leaving work. When his cousin went to bed had 
followed him from the parlor and given him a many-clasped knife 
that Josh had long coveted with hot envy to possess. Bitter as 
was his hatred for his life, resolute as was his determination of sev- 
ering himself from it, Steven had but a child’s heart still, and when 
the first sharp step was taken—when he had got clear of the farm 
and stood looking from the highroad down upon the old house and 
garden bathed in soft, Spring moonlight—the tears rained hot and 
fast down the cheek of this bold adventurer who was to conquer 
wealth and fortune with his own strong arm beyond the seas, 

He reached San Francisco with the very worn clothes he stood in, 
and the sum of eight shillings in his pocket, his father’s watch and 
a few poor trinkets of his mother’s; having, with his own work, 
just sufficed to pay his passage out. Eight shillings, his broad 
shoulders, handsome face, and the heart of a child. What a stock 
in trade for a lad set adrift, at eighteen, in the gold diggings! the 
last resource, as Joshua Lawrence narrowly but not unjustly had 
remarked, of all the greatest blackguards in the world. 

Need I describe the kind of El Dorado that Steven had in reality 
fallen upon? How he starved and feasted alternately; how he 
worked and was robbed—openly, then under the guise of dice or 
cards; one time at the diggings themselves, the next after he had 
brought back his gold to San Francisco or Sacramento. The boy- 
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ishness, I need scarcely tell you, was soon knocked out of him; the 
manhood, I know not by what miracle, never. Associating with 
the veriest scum of civilization, from the broken-down Parisian or 
New York gambler, to the most ruffianly of all roughs, the cosmo- 
politan “ shoulder-strikers ” of Californian cities, something in the 
robust yeoman-blood of Steven Lawrence, kept him an Englishman 
—I nearly wrote an English gentleman—still. With cowardice 
and dishonesty part of the very air he breathed; familiarized with 
such scenes as only gross ignorance, vice, and newly-gotten gold, 
allied, can generate; Steven, however else he erred, remained loyal 
in courage, and in honor, to his better nature still. Perhaps a cer- 
tain constitutional slowness, both of mind and body, went far to 
save him. A quick-brained, lissom-fingered, town-bred man falls 
easier, perforce, into the habits of city blackguardism than a man 
whose country-nurtured perceptions receive temptations slowly, and 
whose robust hands are physically better adapted for digging gold, 
in bulk, out of the earth, than for filching it, stamped, out of the 
pockets of others. He made no fortune, as many worse men did; 
was not singularly unlucky, yet never belonged to a gang that 
came upon any unwonted ve'n of metal; and the enormous price 
of provisions, joined to robbery of every kind, usually left him in 
a condition of infinitely less comfort than the poorest laborer on his 
uncle’s farm at Ashcot. 

So went by four years. Then Steven fell in with old Klaus, and 
in a few weeks had exchanged the fever of gold-seeking and tainted 
atmosphere of Sacramento gambling-rooms, for the air of the broad 
prairies, the austere and wholesome life of a hunter in the wilder- 
ness, Their first meeting happened thus: Klaus, like many another 
old backwoodsman at that time, had been tempted down into Cal- 
ifornia, more in his case from curiosity than for any real thirst to 
join the gold-seekers, and one night as he was going back to his 
shanty on the outskirts of Sacramento City, found a man senseless 
and bleeding fast to death, in his path. The man was Steven. 
Coming out, at midnight, from one of the gambling-houses, of 
which latterly he had become only a too constant frequenter, a 
street fight had arisen, the sorry history of which would ill befit 
these pages, and Steven, a champion of weakness, however lost, 
however degraded, had thrown himself, without stopping to reason, 
upon the losing side. The result was a wound from a bowie-knife 
in his side, a stunned head, the loss of whatever money he had 
about him—and Klaus’s friendship! A man does not go to the 
help of forlorn womanhood even amid the offscourings of such a 
city as Sacramento, without some reward. 

Klaus, helped by a stray Samaritan or two, bore his helpless 
burden a ccuple of hundred yards to his own shed; bound up his 
wounds; iaid him on his scanty portion of straw; gave him cold 
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water to drink throughout the night, and early next morning called 
a surgeon to look at him. It wasa bad case, said the man of science, 
and if, as was probable, the lad was given to drink, ’twould end 
fatally. And returned no more. But Klaus, like most old hunters 
not unversed in leech-craft, thought differently. The lad did not look 
to him like one given to drink, and for certain, thought the old 
German, as he looked at Steven’s comely limbs and handsome face, 
was a lad worth holding, if he could be held, to life. 

And so, in unconscious helplessness on one side, and purest com- 
passion on the other, began their intimacy. When Steven, after a 
fierce life-and-death struggle, got back something of his styength, 
Klaus carried him at once, down the river, south. “You have 
missed your vocation, friend,” he said quietly, as they stood 
together on the steamer’s deck watching the last buildings of 
the town fade into distance. “ You’ll be more at home in my life, 
among the bears and panthers, than in defending one set of spitzbuben 
against another in the streets of Sacramento. As to fortune—you’ll 
make that nowhere! Men of your measure don’t.” 

And Klaus was right on both points. Steven was not a man 
destined to make his fortune: the warfare of the woods—the science 
of the deer-stalker or the still hunter—was far more suited to his 
powers than any of the contests by which men gain preéminence 
over their fellows in the crowded arenas of civilization. Nature had 
endowed him with no common powers of endurance, with a heart 
insensible to danger, with love that was a passion for all free out-of- 
door life, and with sufficiently acute perceptions to learn the higher 
intricacies of the science of woodcraft. He was no amateur; no gen- 
tleman sportsman, killing big game by way of a fresh excitement in 
American forests. Not a dollar of his Californian gold remained; 
not a shilling was ever remitted to him from England. Steven 
Lawrence eat bread by his gun, as Klaus did, and in every respect 
lived the life of an ordinary professional hunter. To a gentleman 
(unless you call old Klaus one) he never spoke; a lady he never 
saw save when occasionally they when into cities to sell their game, 
and beautiful American girls; with rose-and-white skins and gorgeous 
Parisian dresses, floated, as impossible visions only, before the young 
fellow’s sight. But for spelling out a chapter of his pocket Bible 
every Sunday morning—when they had kept count of the days—he 
would probably have lost the art of reading altogether; for books 
were rare objects in the wilderness, and Steven, never fond of study, 
submitted with perfect resignation to their absence. About twice 
in three years he wrote a letter home; a letter written in text hand 
and phonetic spelling, and brief exceedingly, not so much really 
because bitterness rankled in his heart still, as because writing was 
a herculean labor both of head and hand tohim. “ Not the writing 
or the spelling, Klaus,” he would say, “though they are the deuce 
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—but the matter! What heads fellows must have who can fill 
their three and four pages as some do, every Christmas, and even 
oftener!” In return, three letters, sent always under cover to a friend 
of Klaus’s in New Orleans, had reached Steven from his family dur- 
ing the first nine years and a half of his exile: each of which letters 
had announced a death. The first was from Joshua Lawrence ; the 
sole occasion on which he ever wrote to his nephew: a short, dry - 
letter, saying it had pleased heaven that his Charlotte should be 
taken from him, and that whenever Steven-chose to give up his evil 
courses, a place at the old fireside was ready for him still. Young 
Josh was well, but not as steady at his work as could be wished. 
Josh’s heart was not in the land, and he never seemed happy unless 
he was running up to London now. - If Steven returned it would 
be for Josh’s advantage that they should undertake the manage- 
ment of the farm between them before his death—an event which 
he did not believe was very far distant. The next letter was from 
Josh himself, written in a feeble schoolboy hand on inch-deep 
mourning paper, to inform his dear cousin “that the Lord had seen 
fit to deprive him of the best of parents, that his father having left 
no will the estate was now his, to an acre, and that he was very 
glad to think his dear cousin was getting on so comfortably in 
America. Would it be a great trouble to send him over some dear 
skins, et cetera. He was going to fit up the south bedroom (once 
Mrs. Steven’s) as a sangtom, and would like bear skins to lay down 
before the fireplace, as he had seen at young Lord Haverstock’s.” 

What a “sangtom” was, Steven no more thought of asking him- 
self than he thought of sending the skins that were to match Lord 
Haverstock’s. His uncle was dead, his last friend gone, the last link 
that in any way bound him to the old life snapped! He walked 
about with his rifle, wearing a solemner face than usual for a few 
days, put some crape round his sombrero as soon as he got near 
enough to civilization to buy it, wrote a few lines to Josh—neither 
bitter nor contemptuous ones; men to whom orthography is an ab- 
struse science, always choose affection as the easiest mode of ex- 
pressing themselves—then went on with his accustomed employ- 
ments as usual. 

The wilderness was, in very fact, his home now, he knew. Up to 
the present time some unacknowledged hope had ever knitted his 
heart to England still. In midday forest quiet, or watching alone 
beside the fire at night, he had been haunted by visions of living on 
the old farm, of standing by a grave in the old churchyard before 
he died. This was over. Every acre of the farm was Josh’s. This 
Isaac, six years younger than himself, whose heart was “not in the 
land,” and who was fitting up the old farm-house after the pattern 
of Lord Haverstock’s, had got Ashcot for good and all now. And 
he was Ishmacl. Was it a man’s part to hanker after one rood of 
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the land that he had lost? Were not these oceans of prairie, this 
wilderness of forest, this unchecked savage liberty, more than com- 
pensation for the poor little Kentish freehold of which he had missed 
the possession ? 

By the time he had thoroughly brought himself not only to 
believe in, but to be consoled by, this philosophy, came another 
black-edged letter, directed in a strange lawyer’s hand, to tell him 
that he was in fact, as years before he had been in imagination, the 
master of Ashcot. Young Joshua, still weak from a recent attack 
of illness, had been upset from his dog-cart as he was driving a 
tandem home from Canterbury one Sunday night, and killed on the 
spot. Mr. Steven Lawrence’s instructions would be awaited respect- 
ing the administration of the estate, and Francis Dawes, his late 
uncle’s head man, would be kept on to look after the farm until his 
return. 

This letter was followed, much to Steven’s discomfiture, by about 
half a score of others. People who had forgotten the outcast 
adventurer, or recollected him but as the typical prodigal of the 
Lawrence family, seemed not alone to have got back clearest re- 
membrance of him now, but resolved to make his life miserable by 
continual reading and writing. The solicitor wrote long-winded 
business letters to him, and received curt reply that Dawes might 
carry on the business of the farm at present; he, Steven, had no 
intention of leaving America, and very probably would decide on 
selling the estate. Then came strange hieroglyphics from Dawes 
himself; then a sermon from the Wesleyan minister, pointing out to 
his absent parishioner the duty that he would discharge toward him- 
self and society by living like a Christian man on his own land (to 
which Steven, out of patience with all this letter-writing, answered, 
in careful, round text, that “he hoped he knew how to live like a 
Christian man anywhere”). Then Dora Fane wrote to him—for old 
friendship’s sake, and enclosing the picture of a beautiful face and 
graceful, girlish throat—and five weeks after he got her letter, 
Steven, as you know, was taking his ticket for London at the 
Southampton railway station. 

You have heard his raptures over her photograph in the waning 
Mexican twilight. Now for the living picture as it was to appear 
before him in the velvet-hung, wax-lit drawing-room of 122 Hertford 
Street, May-fair! 


CHAPTER IV. 
TOO LATE! 
“Hatr past eight, Katharine, and he says in his message—what 
a message! who on earth before was ever grateful and obliged 


by telegraph ?—that he will be with me before nine. In another 
56 
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ten minutes I suppose this wild man of the woods will be here. 
Now mind you don’t go away, whatever you do, mind you don’t go 
away for an instant. I wouldn’t be left alone with Steven Law- 
rence—oh, not for the world!” 

And as she said this, Dora Fane gave, or pretended to give, a 
shudder at some horrible image that her own words had called forth 
before her imagination. 

She was a pretty, excessively little woman; somewhat under 
thirty in reality; twenty-two at the first glance, and viewed from 
her own focus. Perhaps the word “ little” hardly conveys a sense 
of her proportions, She was not remarkably short, but small-made, 
almost to the verge of dwarfishness, tiny head, atoms of feet and 
hands, atoms of features, ears like little pink shells, the waist of a 
child of eleven. Nothing large about her but a pair of great bead- 
black eyes and her voice, which was at once voluminous and pene- 
trating—a voice that could make itself heard at any time from one 
end to the other of a ball-room, or straight across, from box to box, 
in a crowded theatre. Her hair, of a copper-like shade not wholly 
true to nature, was cropped short and dressed in little, soft, baby- 
curls round her head; her complexion, in the right focus, was 
wonderfully carnation and white; jet-black brows, the thickness of 
a line and a faint, bluish darkness round her great eyes, contrasted 
artistically with the fair coloring of the rest of the head. Like 
most very little women, Dora loved large ornaments ; a pair of ear- 
rings, made according to the last beautiful Paris fashion, on the 
pattern of ladders, hung from her ears to her shoulders; a buckle 
that would have been large on a larger woman, but on her was a 
breast-plate, glittered at her mite of a waist; and her fingers were 
covered with rings that being designed for normally-sized hands, 
gave Dora’s the look of a child’s acting grown-up people at its 
mother’s dressing-table. 

“Just the sort of beauty to dazzle this poor, savage man,” she 
thought, as she stood, tiptoe, before the fire and glanced—with one 
little hand resting on the crimson velvet of the mantle-piece—at 
herself in the glass. ‘“ He may have seen plenty of girls like Katha- 
rine—the American women have that sort of beauté de diable, they 
say. No man could ever meet a woman like me out of London or 
Paris.” Then aloud, “ You hear me, Katharine? You'll be sure not 
to leave Steven Lawrence and me for one moment alone together.” 

“Well, yes, I hear, Dot,” answered Katharine Fane, who, in a 
Cinderella morning dress, was sitting on a low stool by the fireside; 
and as she spoke a pair of serene, fawn-colored eyes were raised 
slowly to Dora’s, “I hear, but I don’t understand. Of course, it 
was quite right that I should stay home to chaperon you and 
Stev—I beg his pardon—and Mister Lawrence. But as to not 
leaving you alone—Dot, with every confidence in your ability, let 
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me give you one piece of advice. Don’t—as I’m afraid it’s your 
nature to do, Dot dear !—overact with Steven Lawrence. Because 
a man has spent ten years or so in the backwoods of America it 
does not necessarily follow that he should be a perfect fool, you 
know. After the kind of letters that have passed between Steven 
Lawrence and you, it seems to me a great deal more honest and 
natural and everything else, that you should be left alone. Why, I 
look upon you already—” 

“Tn the same light that you look upon yourself and Lord Petres ?” 
cried Dot, as the girl hesitated. “Is that what you wouid say ?” 

The great shining eyes sank down and gazed intently into the 
fire again. “I would be perfectly honest with the poor fellow, Dot, 
if I were in your place. Acting and counteracting, holding out 
encouragement one day, feigning reserve the next, may be very well 
in the kind of world and with the kind of men you and I’ve had 
to do with; but with this one—I don’t know why—but something 
tells me that with him "twould be best to be sincere. Do you 
know, Dot,” abruptly, “I like this poor Steven wonderfully—his 
letters and his telegram included.” 

“ His letters!” cried Dot, with her ringing laugh. “ What, the 
spelling or the composition, or what ?” 

“T like the heart of them,” said Katharine Fane. “ All the men 
I have known could spell and compose, too, if you call it composi- 
tion! but none of their letters ever touched me like the one this 
poor fellow wrote to you from Mexico, I think the way in which 
he thanked you for your photograph was charming, Dot—oh, ves, 
spelling and grammar and all. To think of a man, after ten yeais 
of absenze, being touched, as he was, by secing the picture of the 
woman he had loved when he was a boy!” 

Dora Fane took her hand from the mantle-piece and raised a scrap 
of mechlin lace that it held to her lips. “Katharine,” she said, 
when a minute or two had passed by silently, “do you think, 
really, there’s any truth in what some people say about our being 
alike? Now, on your honor—I’ve a particular reason for asking 
you this to-night.” 

“ Our—being alike!” cried Katharine, with a start. “ Heavens, 
Dot, how far away I was just then! Well, you know, some peo- 
ple do see a likeness. Who was it—Lord Petres, no, Mr. Clarendon 
White—said the other day there was a strong family likeness in the 
turn of the upper lip. What makes you think of that now?” 

“Oh, nothing particular; just a fancy of mine. We’re not alike 
in reality, and when you see us together, of course, because you’re 
twice my size, and—and paler and stouter,” added Dot, looking 
consciously at the reflection of her own small face in the glass, 
“ But, as far as feature goes—now, don’t you think it quite possi- 
ble that a photograph of you might be taken for me by any one 
who didn’t know us well ?” 
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“By any one who didn’t know us, certainly. A photograph of 
mine or of yours might be taken for Bella, or for the Phantom! by 
any one who didn’t know us. What are you asking all this for, 
Dot? Are you afraid Steven Lawrence will think me more like to 
your portrait than you are yourself, and insist upon being in love 
with the wrong Dulcinea? Set your mind at rest, Dot. A man 
like Lawrence would not be likely—” 

“To set his affections so high!” interrupted Dot. “No, I sup- 
pose not, merci for the compliment, though, Katharine, dear! But 
I am not at all afraid,” perching herself on a footstool so as to com- 
mand a fuller view of her own dainty image. “TI think you a clas- 
sic beauty, you know, Katharine. Hyacinth eyes and Naiad hair— 
no, Naiad eyes and hyacinth hair” (what ts that thing Clarendon 
White repeats of the poet—Shelley, is it ? who wrote about baboons 
murdering people and putting them up the chimney). “ But still, 
in my own humble way, I would rather be Dora than Katharine 
Fane any day. Now look at me, Katharine, look at me, and say if 
I’m not looking my best to-night? Isn’t the pearl-gray silk and the 
knot of crimson velvet in my hair perfection? Look at me and say, 
quite frankly, if there is anything that cowd add to my appearance 
at this moment?” And she turned herself round, as the pivoted 
figures in the shop-windows turn, for her cousin’s approval; then, 
with her tiny hands in a posture, her great eyes wide open, and her 
red lips in a pretty attitude of repose, stood waiting for a reply. 

Katharine looked at her attentively: the fluffy, short hair, the 
scarlet cheeks, the enormous ornaments, the tiny hands, the yard- 
and-a-half skirt, more than half of which lay outspread behind Dora 
Fane upon the hearth rug. 

“ Dot,” she said at last, “ you’re a beautiful little woman.” Dot’s 

.eyes brightened. From man or woman, from duke or dressmaker, 
any incense to her beauty could make this doll’s heart beat with 
rapture. “I always have thought, always shall think you the 
prettiest little creature in every ball or theatre or assembly of any 
kind where I see you. But to-night—now don’t take it amiss, Dot 
—to-night I should like you better if you looked a little less, if—if 
you had just a shade less color on your cheeks! It makes you look 
hectic, Dot. It makes you look ol—less young, dear, than you do 
when you are pale. You won’t be cross with me for saying this ?” 

“Less color! why I have been standing before the fire,” cried 
Dot with dignity ; “I get like this always at night, Katharine, as 
you know. I’m consumptive—if you could feel how my poor 
cheeks are burning now! It is not every one that admires a com- 
plexion of stone, you must remember, Kate.” 

“No, Dot. I only said what I thought. I only meant—” 

“ Oh, well, of course I can go into a cooler room,” interrupted 
Dot, walking away toward the door. “Of course, I can bathe my 
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poor flushed cheeks and try to bring them up to the standard of 
classic pallor before Mr. Lawrence comes! Only one thing, please, 
Katharine, the moment you hear a double knock, come as quick as 
you can up to my room. I don’t want you to be the first—I mean, 
I could never have courage to come down by myself and find the 
man waiting here alone for me.” 

The tiny figure swept out of the room and Katharine Fane went 
back to her old attitude, her old contemplation of things “far away” 
in the glowing heart of the fire. In a close-fitting brown dress, 
with plain bands of white linen at her throat and wrists, not a 
brooch, not an ornament of any kind, her hair pushed back carelesly 
from her forehead, the celebrated London beauty—the syren who 
had led so many men to their ruin—looked fairer than she had ever 
looked at court ball, in silk and roses, and with a throng of slaves 
at her feet: for an unwonted light was in Katharine’s eyes; an 
unwonted feeling made the beautiful lips serious as well as sweet. 
For the first time in her life she was about to be brought, no} at 
second hand, as in operas and novels, but into direct contact with 
the romance all her monitors and all her experience had taught her 
to laugh at, yet, which her inmost heart so passionately believed in 
still, This man, this peasant they were waiting for was “in love” 
with Dora! Her eyes softened, her pulses thrilled at the thought. 
Love. Poor little Dora, with the wax-doll face and wax-doll heart 
was standing (prettily painted, and busy at this moment with rice- 
powder) on the threshhold of life’s great mystery; and she—was 
engaged to Lord Petres! and had wide vistas of dress, diamonds, 
dinners, carriages and operas before her. There was the difference. 

A double knock came at the house door, and Katharine Fane, 
ordinarily the most collected woman living, rose hurriedly to her 
feet, and forgetting Dot’s commands and Dot’s existence, stood and 
waited with a beating heart beside the fire. There was a light, 
quick footfall upon the stairs; then the door opened and closed ; 
and Steven, pale with excitement—handsomer, nobler, she thought, 
even in this second, than any man whom she had ever known !— 
stood before her. 

She moved toward him, with an outstretched hand, with parted 
lips, and he caught her abruptly in his arms and kissed her. 

“T—Mr. Lawrence !” she exclaimed, freeing herself too late from 
his clasp. “I—I—you have mistaken. I am Katharine Fane.” 

Too late. The epitome of the whole story I have got to tell is 
written in those two words. 
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REVIOUS to the Southern Rebellion, Bermuda was compara- 
tively unknown to the world, except as an important British 
naval station. No startling episode in the great concatenation of 
events had occurred for many years to disturb the tranquil repose 
of her many peaceful islands. Far out and alone in the broad 
Atlantic, like some beautiful recluse, she wooed the soft winds of 
Summer, or bared her breast to the Autumnal gales that wreathed 
her reefs and bald bluffs with foam. Monthly, the packet passing 
to and fro between St. Thomas and Halifax, and touching there, 
roused her from her Rip Van Winkle sleep; and when the few 
hours’ bustle at the wharf had ceased, when the mail coach that 
ran from the hither point to the extremity of the islands had dis- 
pensed its favors along the circuitous route, and the little budget of 
news and epistolary missals had been duly digested, she lapsed 
again into the quiet of her daily routine. Her small farmers culti- 
vated arrowroot, tomatoes, onions, and potatoes to a limited extent 
only (for her negroes had grown negligent and thriftless under the 
license of their freedom), an occasional craft dropped into her land- 
locked bays to bear her vegetable tributes to the markets of the 
North. And when the people of colder climes ate, in the early 
Spring-time, of her luscious bananas and those other luxuries so 
acceptable because so out of season, they thought kindly of Ber- 
muda; and many an invalid went out to breathe the genial air of 
her Winter months. Tourists, too, have sketched the charms of 
her cedar-covered islets with their ever-changing outlines—and once 
the graceful pen of the romantic, and now lamented Willis essayed 
the pleasing task; but his eyes were dazed by the glare of her 
white limestone roads and snowy cottages and cliffs, and so he 
hastened home and never did full justice to Bermuda. 

But suddenly a new era dawned upon the islands, A marvellous 
change came over the sleepy realm; the spell that bound the en- 
chanted isle was broken. The war in America crowded her ports 
with shipping, and awakened the echoes of busy trade and com- 
merce, which frightened the hobgoblins from the caves which they 
had tenanted since Shakespeare sang the tale of “vexed Bermoe- 
thes” two hundred years ago. The blockade of the Southern ports 
threw into her lap rare treasures, to which her eyes had been unac- 
customed before, and often upon her deep, transparent waters, were 
seen what looked like clots of foam, but which were really stray 
waifs of cotton floating—cotton worth two shillings sterling per 
pound. Ah, what golden harvests were reaped, what mighty risks 
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were run for this same cotton in those old blockading days! It 
seemed as though wealth came down in showers upon Bermuda. 
It blessed all in any way connected with the blockade. It blessed 
the adventurers of high and low degree, who gathered there from 
the four quarters of the globe to speculate upon the national mis- 
fortune ; it blessed the grasping Englishman, the Southern renegade, 
the deserter from the North, and the mercenaries and sharpers of 
all colors and persuasions, alike. The employés of blockade-run- 
ners received fabulous wages—captains $2,500 in gold per round 
trip, which never exceeded a month, and was sometimes made in a 
week; pilots $1,500; engineers, coal-heavers, and seamen, in pro- 
portion. The capitalists who invested in the venture seldom failed 
to make fortunes, notwithstanding the large percentage of steamers 
lost or captured, for the gains were so immense that one successful 
voyage made up the loss of half a dozen failures. They fared 
sumptuously every day upon the profits which they sheared from 
the poverty and distress of those who bore the burden of the war. 
Their steamers were supplied with the luxuries of every clime. The 
cabin tables were spread with sparkling wines and choicest viands. 
The pinched Confederates, whom three lingering years of war had 
reduced to rags or homely homespun, looked with envious eyes upon 
the sleek, well-dressed blockade-runners who sauntered through 
their streets at will, while they themselves were in constant dread 
of provost-marshals and conscripting officers. They gloated upon 
the glittering gold the strangers lavished, and despised their own 
paper dollar, which would hardly buy a row of pins. The invalids 
who sweltered and thirsted in the hospitals were thankful for the 
boon of a little ice which they chanced to receive from some vessel’s 
chest at Charleston or Wilmington, It seemed to the struggling 
South as if the steamers were the only link between their present 
world of despair and a realm of happiness beyond; and when, at 
intervals, they steamed swiftly up to its deserted ports, their advent 
was always welcomed with delight. 

On such occasions there was some semblance in these ports of 
the commercial activity in the by-gone days of peace. Negroes 
bustled about the wharves, and the incessant clatter of the donkey 
engines was heard, discharging freight which long-tailed drays 
carted leisurely away. However, excepting these and the seamen, 
only a few old men and youngsters of various hues sauntered about 
the spot. The streets were quite deserted except by the provost 
guard, an occasional female in mourning garb, or a crippled soldier 
hobbling on his way. There was an oppressive sense of desolation 
everywhere, such as one feels in an old mill where the machinery, 
long since silenced, has gone to rust, with rank moss grown on the 
water-wheel, and the weather-worn roof opening to the sky. In the 
market, a brace of lean fowl and a half dozen slimy catfish patiently 
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waited a purchaser. An old scow ferried occasional passengers over 
the river to the dilapidated buildings opposite. (We are writing 
of Wilmington now.) All around the railroad depot broken 
machinery, old cannons and merchandise were strewn. Three or 
four used-up locomotives were in perpetual hospital at the round 
house, and a wheezy old engine, with steam escaping at every joint, 
had just struggled in with the “express train” of half a dozen 
leaky cars, at a maximum speed of five miles an hour. No smoke 
issued from the chimneys of the hamlet on the neighboring knoll, 
for its owner was long since killed in the war, and the females of 
the family had moved away. Lean cranes flapped lazily up from 
among the rank reeds and cat-tails that grew in the abandoned rice- 
fields. White people were out at their elbows and toes, and the 
negroes wore fragments of Federal uniforms, which had been strip- 
ped from battle-fields. Buzzards seldom vouchsafed their once 
familiar presence, for they had long since followed their scent to 
the richer banquets near Chancellorsville and Chattanooga. Cotton, 
which had been brought from its hiding places in the interior, lay 
piled in vast quantities in sheds and in the open air. In places it 
was strewn knee-deep, where the bagging had burst open, rotted 
by long exposure. Huge masses of rosin, melted and run together 
and mingled with hoops and staves, were encountered on every 
side. What wealth lay wasting here, while the world was suffering 
for the want of it! 

Such was the picture, truthful as melancholy. At the steamers’ 
offices, however, there was always some stir, and when an auction 
sale of blockade goods was advertised, something of a crowd was 
collected. All the Jews swarmed there from far and near, like flies 
around the bung of a sugar cask, wrangling with each other and 
scrambling for the prizes offered. (These worthies owed no alle- 
giance, except to Moses, and consequently were exempt from military 
service.) Large prices were paid in Confederate scrip for coffee, 
medicines, shoes and the rest of the catalogue; and with the pro- 
ceeds the blockade-runners purchased the coveted cotton at $250 
per bale. When the blockade business was at its climax, Con- 
federate money was worth about $14 for $1 in gold, and as the 
cotton brought from 45 to 50 cents per pound in Bermuda, the 
profit on a single bale was $230! 

Sometimes as many as a dozen steamers were in the port of 
Wilmington at once. In general they loaded leisurely, because they 
had to wait their opportunity. It was only when the night was 
moonless and the tide full on the bar that they could hope to run 
the blockade with success. The “silvery moon” had no charms 
for blockade-runners ; rather come storm and angry wrack of wind 
and waves. Occasionally three or four would run out together 
dividing the attention of the ever-vigilant blockading cruisers, but, 
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as a rule, each attempted the perilous gauntlet alone. Often they 
failed upon the very threshold of their adventure, and the anxious 
owners on shore received early intimation of their probable fate in 
the dull boom of guns that was wafted from Fort Fisher, thirty 
miles below. It was a bold act, worthy of brave men, to attempt 
that bristling cordon of Federal ships in an unarmed, inoffensive 
craft. Ladies often did it, too; but ladies can be brave even when 
men’s courage quails, 

We can imagine one of these long and rakish steamers lying in 
the stream opposite the cotton-sheds where she has been loading— 
a jaunty craft with graceful lines, appointments all complete, and 
color so like the dusk, that at nightfall she seems but a doubtful 
shadow upon the water. The thin cloud of brown smoke that floats 
from her funnel, and the merry “ heave-yo” at the windlass, betoken 
that she is getting under way. Her flags are flaunting gayly—a 
Confederate at the stem, a British at the stern. There is a group 
of ladies and children on her quarter-deck, and but for the long 
rows of cotton bales that peer over her rail, one might imagine that 
she was engaged for a pleasure excursion down the river, only that 
it is not customary for oificers in uniform to demand passports of 
mere excursionists. Male passengers are scarce, for the gates of the 
Confederacy are closed to such. Beside a couple of Jews, there 
are an invalid and a cripple; also two nondescripts, whom the pro- 
vost guard, the shippers, the negroes on shore, their fellow-passen- 
gers, and the examining officer, have repeatedly passed opinion upon 
as to whether they were deserters, Yankee spies, correspondents of 
the London “Times,” Government officials, or agents of the Gov- 
ernment departing on secret service. However, they are both 
thoroughly “ papered,” and no objection can be made. Their pass- 
ports are from headquarters at Richmond, and duly viséd by the 
commanding officer at Wilmington. 

There is very little vivacity on board. A feeling of uncertainty 
pervades all. Friends part with tremulous hand-shakings. Those 
who command the craft know well the dangers that attend the voy- 
age, and the risk that hangs over their rich freight of half a million, 
Many a lady’s bosom heaves with throbbing heart and breath sup- 
pressed even while gliding securely past the rice-fields, marshes and 
belts of timber that girt the river bank. Wilmington gradually 
fades from view. The sun settles down upon the red horizon. An 
iron-clad struggling up against the current is passed and left astern, 
The steamer picks her way through tortuous channels, successive 
obstructions of piles stretched across the river, and labyrinths of 
torpedoes, marked by flag-buoys. Down near the mouth of the 
river there is a battery, and from a cutter that has put out from 
shore a lieutenant with his guard clambers over the ship’s side to 
search for stowaways and examine passports again. Every nook 
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and corner, every locker and pantry, is searched this time, Even 
the hold and coal-bunkers are fumigated, to smoke out any who 
perchance may have concealed themselves there. When these trials 
have been endured, the steamer increases speed and proceeds on her 
course to the broad and placid sound that is sheltered by the bar. 
There she rests at anchor and awaits the protecting shades of night. 
Here there is no danger. The bristling guns of Fort Fisher and 
the Mound Battery, and the shoal water on the bar, afford double 
protection. The blockading fleet lies miles away outside. Perhaps 
from the masthead the outlines of one or two of them can be indis- 
tinctly traced—nothing more. 

As dusk falls, a little boat puts out from land. This brings the 
indispensable pilot, who at once becomes grand master of the ship. 
Everything depends upon his skill and implicit obedience to his 
directions. He has the path before him all mapped out, and can 
tell the number and latest position of every blockader off the adja- 
cent coast. He has carefully noted the stage of water, marked the 
channel, set his signal lights, and arranged the indispensable pre- 
liminaries of the trip. At length the last glimmer of twilight has 
vanished. A perceptible haze gathers upon the ocean. Every 
light in the ship is carefully extinguished. The binnacle is envel- 
oped with canvas. Telegraph lines are rigged fore and aft to com- 
municate from the pilot forward to the officer who directs the helms- 
man at the wheel. The lookouts, the captain and subordinate 
officers take their respective places. Presently a deep sigh comes 
from the ponderous engine, and a tremor runs through the vessel 
as she gathers headway and snuffs the fresh breeze that comes from 
the ocean. Strictest silence is enjoined now. Not a whisper is 
heard. Even the plash of the patent paddle-wheels (never very 
noisy) is drowned by the monotonous sough of the breaking waves, 
The funnels emit no vapor or tell-tale sparks. The lights on shore 
change rapidly with the varying course. A red lantern flashes for 
an instant to starboard and then goes out, just where a glimpse 
was caught of a cloaked figure seated in a skiff. A pale, white 
light gleams on the larboard side. A brighter one blazes from Fort 
Fisher in the distance. And thus the course is laid over the bar. 
The speed of the vessel increases as the hour of trial approaches, 
and the lights afloat and ashore flit and intermingle with a rapidity 
that confuses the senses. Presently the swash and long swell of 
the sea denote that the bar is passed, and the lights, now grown 
faint and spectral, seem to keep pace with the vessel as she lays her 
course along the coast. 

The novice sits aft with bated breath and his heart in his throat, 
a desperate grip upon some stanchion, and eyes straining far out 
into the gloom, while, with a sinking sensation like being twirled 
in a swing, he is hurried through space at a speed of twenty miles 
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an hour, over billows of liquid fire that roll off into the wake 
behind. The silence is oppressive, and the suspense painful. But 
presently a new object of interest absorbs attention. Can you see 
nothing? there—just where the gleam of that brilliant star flashed 
on the foam? Pshaw! ’tis mere fancy. The shadows always fall 
deepest where the dull gray of the ocean blends with the sky. It 
is the loom of the mist, nothing more. And yet there is something 
that flits like a shadow, moving as we move—an undefined nebula 
without shape or substance, ever attendant, like an incubus that 
oppresses one in dreams. Ha! this is exciting! What tension of 
taut-drawn nerves! What if it should be one of them! We are 
drawing a little ahead of the thing now. Surely it is a blockader, 
and one of the fleetest, too. Her scent is keen! Those lights on 
shore betray us whenever we run between them and her. If we 
could only head her off now and stand out to sea! But not yet! 
See! she burns a blue light, and how it streams over the waves! 
And there goes 2 rocket! We can see her plainly enough now—as 
plainly as she can us—and so near, just on our port bow! We are 
lost beyond hope; yet the ladies are calm and motionless, and the 
children are sleeping quietly below. Ha! there it comes—a shot. 
“Take care!” There is a dazzling glare like a flash of sheet light- 
ning, a deafening roar from the guns, and all is gloom again. The 
blue light has burned out. “Any one hurt? Were we struck?” 
“No.” “All right; pitch in the rosin, engineer, and shove ahead! 
Hard-a-starboard there at the helm!” There is no occasion for 
farther silence now. The swift craft doubles on her track like a 
swallow, and stands directly out to sea. In ten minutes she is safe. 
Still, the engines do not cease their effort, but all night long she 
leaves the coast at swiftest speed, outward bound for Bermuda. 
Vigilance is not relaxed. By day there are lookouts stationed 
aloft, and every craft like a steamer is carefully shunned; at night, 
again, lights out as before; and so, day after day, until at length 
the tall beacon on the islands flashes out its friendly blaze, the 
steamer runs in under the rocky shore, and the rattle of the cable 
over the bows tells that she is safely anchored in the roadstead. 

In the early morning, with a negro pilot on board, the vessel 
steams tortuously through narrow channels among picturesque 
islands, some bald and wave-worn, and others crowned with snowy 
cottages nestling in groves of cedar, with weather-stained ruins and 
grim martello towers from which great cannon bristle, and round- 
ing a point abruptly, comes at once in full view of the romantic 
port of St. George’s, with its crowded shipping, its white and yellow 
limestone houses, its tropical trees with their great broad leaves, its 
many skiffs and row-boats passing to and fro, and the grand old 
hill behind with its signal-station and frowning battery. There the 
blockade-runner, with its precious freight, had no fear of Federal 
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cruisers, albeit their ports might yawn and cannon bristle within 
pistol range. 

At only one other spot on the globe could be seen in those days 
the same commercial features that made Bermuda attractive to 
those interested in keeping open the outlet for cotton. As at 
Nassau, so here, the attention of the stranger entering the harbor 
was at once attracted to the sharp and graceful outlines of the 
numerous lead-colored steamers that lay at anchor in the stream or 
moored alongside the wharves; and among all the miscellaneous 
shipping, but two flags were conspicuous—the cross of St. George 
and the Rebel flag, the one with its crimson field and the other 
with its field of snowy white. The Stars and Stripes were not 
numerous, for fear of Rebel cruisers had induced the Federal vessels 
to seek the protecting wegis of the British flag. On shore, long 
lines of cotton bales lay piled upon the wharves; vessels bound to 
transatlantic ports were busily loading with the precious staple; 
gangs of stalwart blacks sweltered in the sun as they plied their 
cotton-hooks. Then, if ever, the negroes of Bermuda had fallen 
upon “flush times.” A crown was as easily earned as a shilling 
used to be. Boating seemed to be the favorite employment of both 
sexes. Fleets of skiffs and small craft of all descriptions thronged 
like bees around a newly-arrived ship. Negroes of every size and 
hue clung to her sides and clambered up the rigging, anxious to 
earn a sixpence by putting passengers ashore. Ebony Venuses in 
short frocks and palm-leaf hats with enormous brims vied with 
greasy and dilapidated Sambos for customers. Six boats insisted 
upon carrying the same passenger. There was always a ridiculous 
rivalry at the foot of the gangway-ladder, and an incessant bandy- 
ing of epithets and threats. And when some official barge hauled 
in alongside with vigorous sweep of oars, there was a crash among 
the lighter skiffs, a clatter of oars and paddles, a jargon of angry 
voices, a dodging of woolly pates, and a rolling of whites of eyes 
that threatened disaster somewhere. 

The passenger who was fortunate enough to run the gauntlet of 
this rivalry successfully, did not find St. George’s an attractive 
place; nor will he to-day. The hot sun streams up from the daz- 
zling white of its narrow limestone streets and is reflected again 
from the walls oneither side. Houses, neat and substantial enough, 
but without architectural plan, are inconveniently placed in the 
path just where one wishes to go. Streets, lanes and alleys inter- 
sect each other in labyrinthine perplexity. The banana and paw- 
paw grow in most improbable places, and dispute with the cottages 
for their sites. Descending the hilly roads, the foot slips into a 
gully, and going up, the toe encounters an inconvenient rock. 
Soldiers in red coats flash like flambeaus at every turn, and every- 
where sailors, blockade-runners, citizens, merchants and lascivious 
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mulatto women, congregate like people at a fair. The plaza or 
open square is crowded with lazy negroes who have nothing to do; 
not far away, among the shipping, is a camp of black women, hud- 
dled like gipsies around their pots and fires, engaged in cooking 
for such as are hungry and not curious as to culinary secrets. Near 
at hand is the market wharf, crowded with fishing boats, whose 
sable proprietors skin huge fish with dexterous knives as easily as 
one draws off his glove. These will always give good weight for 
an extra price per pound, Trade is active in all the shops, and not 
one but has some interest in the blockade. The beer and gin shops 
drive a thriving business; the clothing shops coin money; and in 
the larger establishments huge piles of blockade goods fill every 
nook and cranny. Every one has his hands full of business. Ships 
cannot bring supplies fast enough. Shops are repeatedly emptied 
and replenished. The large hotels cannot begin to accommodate all 
who apply, even though the charges are exorbitant. Supplies of 
coals constantly arrive for the blockade-runners, and many a swift 
steamer that comes from England finds her most profitable venture 
in the direction of a Confederate port. 

Such was the aspect of things in the once lethargic, staid old 
town of St. George’s during the palmiest days of the blockade. 
Who will say that the social benefits derived equalled the pecuniary 
profits ? What old resident did not shudder at the corruption that 
danced attendance upon a feverish trade. 

As every project and every venture, in those days, looked toward 
the Southern coast, of course the inhabitants were intensely “ secesh.” 
More than one resident of the islands ran the blockade to fight the 
battles of the South. The songs of “ Dixie,” and the “ Bonny Blue 
Flag,” were everywhere heard. Even the negroes caught the infec- 
tion, and sang how “ Jeff. Davis is a gentleman, and Abe Lincoln is 
a fool.” Confederate papers were received almost semi-weekly. 
Confederate flags were chalked upon the walls and gateways, 
Pictures of prominent Southerners, and of Rebel cruisers, adorned 
the photograph galleries. Almost every house had some memento 
of the Confederacy. British goods were always in great demand 
by the blockade runners, for they would have no dealings with 
Yankees. Accordingly, in the shops could be found bushels of 
Connecticut pins and cases of Massachusetts shoes marked “ Lon- 
don,” elegant felt hats from New York labelled “ Paris,” and good 
old Irish whiskey from New Jersey; for there were many articles 
that could be purchased cheaper in the United States than in 
Europe, and the laws of trade are inflexible—“ the longest pole 
knocks down the most persimmons.” And so quantities of these 
goods found place in blockade cargoes, to the great profit of shrewd 
speculators at the North. 

In that period of promiscuous scrambling for wealth, it was a 
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relief to escape from this contaminating atmosphere of St. George’s, 
to shake the dust from the feet, and fly at a spanking gait over the 
hard lime road toward Hamilton. It is the regular mail route, and 
a finer road is seldom seen, It is a luxury to drive over such a 
road. The breeze almost always blows fresh from the ocean and 
tempers the heat of the ardent sun. Elegant equipages are en- 
countered at frequent intervals (for they have fine carriages in Ber- 
muda). The wheels fly around with a low, pleasant clatter as they 
reel off the easy miles, and the horses step off over steep ascent 
and level way alike, with a gait that never flags. 

Seldom is found more varied or picturesque scenery than among 
the islands of Bermuda. There are wooded dells as secluded as if 
far remote from sea, where mangroves grow and the aroma of the 
sage-bush perfumes the air. There are dark avenues of cedars, 
whose dense foliage shuts out the sun. Here, on a rising knoll, an 
aristocratic cottage peers out from among palmetto groves and 
clustering banana and paw-paw. Hedges of oleander in luxtriant 
bloom, grow high above the limestone walls that girt the road, and 
through the vista we catch a glimpse of the blue ocean beyond. 
Then an abrupt turn in the road leads to a narrow neck of land and 
reveals an unobstructed view. On the right is the broad expanse 
of ocean, with snowy sails penciled on the far horizon, and spark- 
ling lines of foam that break over the coral reefs nearer shore; on 
the left, an archipelago of islets—some of them densely wooded— 
with outlines sweeping gracefully into all conceivable curves, while 
others are mere isolated hummocks of rocks where the surf never 
ceases to thunder. Now we cross a substantia! bridge that joins 
two islands, and looking over the rail down into the deep green 
water, twelve feet or more, can see the large fish sporting on the 
bottom. Then there is a ferry to cross, and after that the road 
skirts the rocky shore so closely that one can toss a pebble into the 
emerald sea and hear the sough of the waves that moan and mur- 
mur in the selfsame caves that Calaban knew of long ago. Here 
are rocks chafed into every fantastic shape by the angry surges 
which in storms dash far over the roadway. At intervals, pieces 
of wreck are strewn—relics of fated ships lured to destruction by 
the siren voice of sweet Bermuda, so peaceful when the sea is calm. 

At intervals great water-tanks are cut into the rocky hill-side to 
catch the rain; for the Bermudians have no wells, and must pro- 
vide against times of drought. Approaching Hamilton, the road 
turns inland again, cut through the solid rock in many places, and 
winding over hill and dale, through shady groves of cedar; past 
elegant mansions, ha!f hidden by foliage, and protected from intru- 
ders by massive walls, whose tops bristle with spikes or broken 
glass laid in cement; past little patches of arrowroot and sweet 
potatoes; then through avenues of palmetto and China trees, that 
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lead up to a pretty chapel and its churchyard; and at last to the 
coast again, where there are romantic little bays with houses 
perched upon the very shore, ornamental gardens shut in by sea 
walls, hoat-houses, bathing-houses, and jaunty yachts at anchor. 

All the buildings in Bermuda are built of limestone, for the whole 
island is but a quarry, and when a carpenter wishes to build, he 
takes his saw and saws himself a house from the material at hand. 
The people are aristocratic, but hospitable; the mansions elegant, 
the gardens spacious and beautiful; the shaded avenues and sub- 
urban retreats afford many delightful drives. 

At Somerset are fine farms and grazing-fields ‘or the cattle that 
are brought from New York and Nova Scotia for the Bermuda 
market. At Ireland Island are spacious storehouses for the gar- 
rison, an iron floating battery, several strong fortifications, and an 
extensive quarry. Here also are some of the finest docks in the 
world, all built by convict labor that extended through many years 
of toils (for Bermuda was a penal colony once), and here are the 
huge wooden hulks in which they were confined, still moored to 
the quay. Some men-of-war are always stationed here. 

What more need be said in praise of Bermuda, or in descriptive 
detail? It is true that the flush times of the old blockading days 
have passed away. The golden gains they then enjoyed were as 
transitory as the so-called Southern Confederacy itself. The com- 
mercial fabric upon which many hopes were built has crumbled. 
The motley crowd of speculators and cormorants that thronged her 
streets is dispersed forever. Her wharves no longer swarm with 
shipping. Ounce more she has lapsed into the healthful quict of her 
former peaceful life. The little colony lives and moves in blissful 
independence of the vexed questions that distract the world outside, 
unmoved by the turmoil of political strife. Her Governor regularly 
draws his ample salary, her legislators receive their stated pay for 
settling the momentous affairs of the island, and the citizens are 
happy in the possession of a sufficiency of the good things of this 
life. Invalids still seek the genial atmosphere of her Winter 
months, and hold their visits always in kindly remembrance. Happy 
is Bermuda, no longer vexed with the fever of excitement that was 
attendant on the blockade. 








ALWAYS LOVE. 





ECAUSE Love’s sigh is but a sigh, 
Doth it the less Love’s heart disclose ? 
Because the rose must fade and die, 
Is it the less the lovely rose ? 
Because black night must shroud the day, 
Shall the brave sun no more be gay? 


Because chill Autumn frights the birds, 
Shall we distrust that Spring will come? 

Because sweet words are only words, 
Shall Love for evermore be dumb ? 

Because our bliss is fleeting bliss, 

Shall we who love forbear to kiss? 


Because those eyes of gentle mirth 
Must sometime cease my heart to thrill, 
Because the sweetest voice on earth 
Sooner or later must be still, 
Because its idol is unsure, 
Shall my strong love the less endure? 


Ah, no! let lovers breathe their sighs, 
And roses bloom, and music sound, 
And passion burn on lips and eyes, 
And Pleasure’s merry world go round: 
Let golden sunshine flood the sky, 
And let me love, or let me die! 


Wituam WinTer. 
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A CRITIC CRITICISED—-THE STAR IN THE EAST—-NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


T was not to be expected by a man of any literary experience 
that such an article as that upon “The Quest for English,” in 
which Addison’s style was censured for incorrectness and inele- 
gance, would escape criticism. Physician, heal thyself! is an old 
cry, as old as unreason; and it was heard on this occasion. Some 
of my critics addressed the public, and some of them myself. One 
of the latter, who was strong on “apposition” (as to which I 
remember hearing something at school, which I am happy to say I 
have quite forgotten), wound up his letter, “ Please instruct :”—an 
expression so correct and elegant that I thought it quite useless for 
me to try to instruct—him. 

One of my other critics undertook to rewrite some passages of 
my article, which he may have bettered; for he is evidently a man 
of intelligence and literary culture, and, as to style, I seek only to 
express clearly the thought or the fact that I have in mind, I 
notice his criticisms here because the questions which they bring up 
may be made subservient to the purpose of these articles. He finds 
fault at the start with the title of the article in question, which he 
says should be not “The Quest for English,” but The Quest of 
English. Quest is, merely a synonyme of search; and my critic 
surely forgot that, although he would have spoken of going 
through my article in search of faults, he would also have said that, 
in his search fcr faults—not his search of faults—he was assisted by 
a friend who criticised like a printer or a proof-reader. Critics may 
go in quest of English, as Calebs went in search of a wife, or that 
other Celebs, Sir Galahad, in quest of the Holy Grail; but the 
quest for English, like the search for a wife or the quest for the 
Holy Grail, may lead through more trouble than was expected. 

In changing “it was strewn thick with examples” to “it was 
strewn thickly with examples,” the critic ignores a distinction which 
the writer intuitively made. Whether we say that a place is thickly 
strewn with flowers, or that it is strewn thick with flowers, we relate 
the same fact, but we do not express the same thought. In the 
first case, we qualify the action; in the second, the subject of the 
action. So we say that a measure is heaped high with corn, not 
heaped highly, which would provoke a smile. But Shakespeare 
makes Coriolanus say: 
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‘What custom wills in all things should we do ’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth to overpeer. 


This is not incorrect, but we may be sure that, had he not been 
writing heroic verse, he would have written, heaped too high. So 
we say that a bag is crammed full, not crammed fully; but that the 
time for a certain action is fully come. This distinction is possible 
in English, partly because the construction of English sentences is 
according to the natural sequence of ideas. When the qualifying 
word is immediately before the verb, it qualifies that verb, and 
must be an adverb; when it comes after the verb, it may qualify 
either the verb or its subject, and of course may be either adverb 
or adjective; but it generally should be the latter. 

From the phrase “ in the latter very superfluous,” my critic strikes 
out “very ;” at once forgetting and illustrating the truth that there 
are degrees-of superfluity ; as also when he insists upon my saying 
that Addison was, not is, one of the most elegant and correct 
writers of the last century, he seems ignorant of an idiom which 
tersely expresses what otherwise would involve many words. When 
we say that Addison was one of the most elegant writers of the last 
century, we convey less than when we say that he is one of those 
writers, in which phrase there is conveyed the idea of a living, en- 
during reputation. Shakespeare was a Stratford man, was an actor, 
was a playwright: he és the greatest of the Elizabethan poets and 
dramatists. My critic himself unconsciously furnishes an example 
of the improper use of the past tense of the verb, when he would 
have me say that “Henry, Lord Brougham Jinstead of Henry 
Brougham] was one of the men who were chiefly instrumental in 
achieving the splendid early reputation of the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view.’” This is incorrect, because at the time referred to Brougham 
was not a peer. Henry Brougham was one of the men in ques- 
tion: Lord Brougham is a distinguished publicist of the present 
day ; but it may well be doubted whether, a hundred years hence, 
it may justly be said that Brougham is one of the great men of the 
nineteenth century. But this critic is a fair exemplar of the dry and 
literal folk who would make the course of verbal expression a right 
line, the shortest distance between two points of thought. There- 
fore it is quite in keeping for him to object to its being said that a 
certain copy of the “Spectator” has around it the odor of the 
“Spectator” period, and insist upon “has the odor,” etc. But, 
unless the nature of an odor is to modify the language in which it 
is spoken of, a book may surely have around it the odor of a period 
as a vase the odor of a rose; and 

You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang ‘round it still. 
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Dr. Johnson said that Addison’s style is “pure without scrupu- 
losity, and exact without elaboration ;” but I showed and said that, 
although he may have lacked scrupulosity or elaboration, “he was 
also quite as plainly often without both purity and exactness.” My 
critic would have had me write “ without either purity or exact- 
ness,” because, as he says, Addison “ might have purity, and yet be 
without both purity and exactness.” So, indeed, he might; but I 
wished to say that he was as often without both of these as with- 
out either of those, and therefore I said so. A sentence cannot be 
pronounced faulty because it expresses only the author’s thought 
instead of his critic’s. 

Detection of infelicitous arrangement of words is easier to most 
persons than the suggestion of the remedy. So it proved in the 
case of this critic. He is right in reading “ these were very genteel 
books, and to be had only [instead of, only to be had] of the gen- 
teelest of perfumers.” The latter arrangement, indeed, was uni- 
versal until quite recently; but the former is much clearer and 
more logical. He is right in objecting to the construction “ faults 
which are not examples merely of inelegance,” because this arrange- 
ment leaves it somewhat doubtful whether the limitation implied in 
“merely” applies to the examples or to the inelegance. But the 
change which he proposes to “examples of merely inelegance” is 
very awkward. The clearest form of expression in this case is 
“examples of mere inelegance.” So in proposing to read for “ ex- 
amples of similar slovenly writing,” “examples of simélarly slovenly 
writing,” he attains the proper qualification of the adverb at the 
cost of as much awkwardness as could be put into a form of words, 
He should have read “ similar examples of slovenly writing ;” thus 
correcting a mere efror of the press or the pen; “similar” having 
been interlined in the manuscript. In the sentence “he contrived 
to get all the errors into his sentence of which it was capable ;” 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the antecedent of “ which ” 
or of “it,” and precedent is on the side of {his construction; but 
the sequence of thought is more natural and easy if we write, as 
my critic proposes, “he contrived to get into his sentence all the 
errors of which it was capable.” And so in the sentence “He 
should either have written ‘church-music and stage-music,’ or 
‘music of the church and that of the stage.” “Either” is not hap- 
pily placed. It suggests an implied alternative with “ written ;” i. ¢., 
he should either have written or have spoken. The best construction 
is “He should have written either ‘church-music and stage-music,’ 
or, ‘music of the church and that of the stage.’” Here the alterna- 
tive is between the two phrases, not between writing and sone 
other mode of expression. 

The improper zrrangement of the words in a sentence of the 
authorized version of the New Testament is the source of an error 
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which is as widely diffused as our language and our religion. This 
is that the birth of Christ was signalized by the appearance to the 
wise men of a star in the east. The star in the east is spoken of as 
having a well known identity, like the morning star, the evening 
star, or the polar star. There is hardly a church or a house dressed 
with evergreens at Christmas, but a star of some sort or size is 
painfully put up on the eastern wall, in commemoration of the 
appearance to the Chaldean sages. But according to the Gospel 
story, there was no star in the east. Matthew, the only one of the 
Evangelists who mentions this occurrence, tells us that the wise 
men came “ from the east to Jerusalem,” asking where he was who 
was born king of the Jews; “for,” they say, in our translation, 
“we have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him.” 
As they came from the east to Jerusalem, and the star was before 
them during their journey, it is too manifest to need a word of 
explanation that the star was in the west, and that it moved, or 
seemed to move, westward. The astrologers were in the east when 
they saw the star, and that is all that they say about it. The misap- 
prehension has arisen simply from the position of the words “in the 
east.” Had the sentence been arranged thus, “ We in the east have 
seen his star,” the mistake could not have happened. 

In the first of these articles it was said that language is deterio- 
rated in this country chiefly by the wide diffusion of very superficial 
instruction among an active and self-confident people; and the 
daily press in particular was indicated as the chief corrupter of our 
speech as well as of our writing. The latter cause of linguistic deg- 
radation is itself the consequence of the former. Our newspapers 
do the harm in question through their advertjsements as well as 
through their news columns, their correspondence, and their lead- 
ing articles; and it would seem as if, in most cases, the same stand- 
ard of knowledge of the meaning of words and of their use prevailed 
in all these departments. The style and the language of their 
advertisements and ther reading matter generally indicate the care- 
less confidence of a very meagerly instructed and poorly educated 
people, among whom there is little deference or reference to stand- 
ards of authority. Our newspapers are very far behind those of 
Europe in respect to the use of language, partly because we have 
all of us a little knowledge, and with it what only makes a little 
knowledge dangerous—an unbounded confidence in ourselves and in 
knowledge however small, and partly because of a concomitant of 
this condition of things—the inferiority in education of the great 
mass of our journalists to those of Europe, and their slackness in 
the performance of editorial duty. Competent as some of our 
editors are, none of our newspapers receive thorough editorial 
supervision. What is sent to them for publication would be gener- 
ally judged by a low standard; and of even that judgment the 
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public too frequently loses the benefit. As to advertisements, 
every man of us deems himself able to write them, with what 
reason we shall soon see; while in Europe the writing of even these 
is generally committed to persons who have some knowledge of 
English and some sense of decorum. An uneducated tradesman 
in London or Paris would not, because he could master “the three 
R’s,” therefore deem himself competent to write his own advertise- 
ments in the clear and decorous style in which he would be anx- 
ious that they should be worded; and if he had no one :n his 
employment whom he felt that he could trust in this matter, he 
would submit his copy to some educated person for revision. At 
the least, he would strive himself for decorum and perspicuity, and 
with some success, if we may judge by the advertisements which 
do appear. But here the free, independent and intelligent Amer- 
ican citizen produces such advertisements as that from which the 
following extracts are made, and which appeared in the New York 
“Times.” They are from the real-estate column: 

—house finished up in native woods, and includes say two acres of ground, seven 
bedrooms, parlor, dining-room, piazza, kitchen, ice-house well filled, small garden. 
Meats, eggs, chickens, etc., delivered at the door. 

—cottage, furnished; contains four bedrooms and about two acres of ground, with 
garden, etc. 

These passages—sentences they cannot be called—were written 
by the same hand, and their absurd phraseology is plainly the result 
of unquestioning self-confidence and that degree of education which 
is obtained chiefly by reading newspapers and “keeping store.” 
We might have believed that the writer had a very vague notion of 
the meaning of “include,” but we may be sure that he knew as 
well as any one the meaning of “contain,” and he not only says that 
his house includes four acres of ground, an ice-house and a small 
garden, but that his cottage contains four bedrooms and two acres 
of ground. The country swarms with men who have this ad- 
vertiser’s ignorance and self-confidence ; and it would seem that not 
a few of them, failing in trade, in real-estate agency and in other 
departments of human endeavor, become journalists. 

There is another sort of advertiser who is doing much to debauch 
the public mind— injuring it morally as well as intellectually. This 
is the sensation advertiser, who sometimes is a publisher, sometimes 
a perfumer; at others he sells fire-safes, sewing-machines, piano- 
fortes or clothes-wringers. But whatever his wares, his English is 
generally vile and his tone always nauseous. Here follows a 
specimen of the sort of riff-raff of language that he produces. It is 
actually a part of a long advertisement of another real-estate agent, 
and appeared in a leading paper in the interior of New York: 

AM HAPPY TO INFORM MY FRIENDS ESPECIALLY, AND THE PUBLIC 


generally, that I have entered upon the new year “as sound as a nut.” My am- 
bition is at bulkhead ; my best efforts shall be devoted to the public. I am willing to 
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live on crumbs and small fishes, and let others take the loaves and sturgeon. I sm still 
dealing largely in Real Estate. Encouraged by success in the past, I shall buckle on 
the harness in the future. Therefore “come unto me” and I will “see” what I ean do 
for you. I am too modest to speak, even in a whisper, in my own behalf, but I am 
willing the public should speak in “thunder tones.” . . . . Any man who really 
wants to buy a farm, small or large, I can suit him; also cheap houses and lots; also 
cheap vacant lots. . . . . I am also looking after the soldier’s interest. Let their 
widows, orphans, parents, ete., also the poor maimed soldiers, “come unto me” for 
pensions, bounties, etc., for they have my deep-bosomed sympathies. I have a very 
cheap house, barn and very large lot, with trees, and splendid garden land. some ten 
rods deep, to sell at a low figure. “Come and see.” 

This gentleman, whose “ ambition is at bulkhead,” by which, if 
he meant anything, he possibly meant at flood-tide, who tells any 
man that wants to buy a farm that he can suit him, also cheap 
houses and lots, and who interlards his hideous attempt at humorous 
humbug with phrases quoted from the tenderest and most impressive 
passages of the Gospels, may yet be a decent sort of person in his 
outward life, and a shrewd man of business. Yet, although we may 
be obliged to put a murderer out of the way as we would a wild 
beast, the murderer might be a much more tolerable sort of person 
in daily life, and work less diffusive evil than this advertiser. He 
is sure to do a certain degree of harm, and if he be successful he 
will probably do a great deal. For he will then have the more 
imitators. He is even now the mere representative of a class of men 
which increases among us year by year—men whose chief traits are 
greed and vulgarity, who often get riches, and whose traits when 
riches come, are still greed and vulgarity, with the addition of purse- 
pride and vanity. Such advertising as his is a positive injury to 
public morals and public taste ; and it is much to be desired that it 
could be excluded from all respectable papers.. But of course this 
is as impossible as it would be to exclude rude, ill-mannered peuple 
from a hotel. Our only remedy is in the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the decencies of language and of intercourse. 

Caxton said that his perplexity, when he undertook the transla- 
tion of the “ Aneid,” was the choice between rude terms on the one 
hand, and curious on the other. Some great clerks, exemplifying 
the old proverb that the greatest clerks are not the wisest men, 
wished him to use the most curious, 7. ¢., finest and most affected 
terms that he could find; and others, gentlemen, wished, more 
wisely than the clerks, that he would use old and homely terms, 
which could be understood by the common people. No one seems 
to have advised the happy mean which Caxton plainly took; and 
there is the same tendency to rudeness now on the one hand, and 
to affectation and extravagance on the other. There is, however, 
one marked difference in this respect between these times and those, 
Now-a-days, it is not the great clerks, but the uneducated and half- 
instructed folk, who are distinguished by an affected and pretentious 
style in writing. Asa general rule now, the higher the culture, 
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the simpler the style and the plainer the speech. But it is equally 
true that, for rudeness and positive coarseness in the use of lan- 
guage, as well as for affectation and pretence, we must look to our 
public representatives, to the press and to the members of our 
various legislative bodies. Here, for instance, is a paragraph from 
a grave and very earnest leading article upon the currency, which 
recently appeared in one of the most influential newspapers in the 
country. The subject of the paragraph is a Treasury note: 

The United States paid it out as money and received for it nearly or quite as much 
value as though it had been a half eagle. We came honestly by it, and we want it paid. 
Yet, if we were to call on Mr. Sub-Treasurer Van Dyke and ask him to fork over a half 
eagle and take up the rag, he would politely but firmly decline. 

A little racy slang may well be used in the course of one’s daily 
talk; it sometimes expresses that which otherwise would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, of expression. But what is gained in this 
case by the use of the very coarse slang “fork over” and “ take up 
the rag?” What do these phrases express that is not quite as well 
conveyed in the words cash the note, or pay the note in gold? It 
is quite impossible. to believe that this error was one of ignorance, 
and equally so, we trust, that it was voluntary and with the purpose of 
writing down to the level of readers—a trick which may win their 
present favor, but which in the end they are sure to resent. It is 
rather to be assumed that this phraseology was used only with that 
careless indifference to the decencies of life and of language before 
mentioned. “ We came honestly by it and we want it paid” is in 
a style which is little better than the slang. For “we want it 
paid,” the writer might just as simply and strongly have written 
“we wish to have it paid;” and then to his simplicity and his 
strength he would have added correctness. He did not “want it” 
at all; for he Lad it already. 

Such a use of language as that which has just been made the 
subject of remark is common in our newspapers, in Congress, in 
our State legislatures, and even in the pulpits of certain religious 
denominations. It is not more common with us than a correspond- 
ing style of speech is with other nations. On the contrary, there 
are probably more people in this country than in any other to 
whom such a style of writing and speaking is a positive offence, 
But the wide diffusion of just so much instruction as enables a man 
to read his newspaper, write his advertisements (including two 
acres of ground, also houses and lots), and keep his accounts, and 
the utter lack of deference to any one, or of doubt in themselves, 
which the political equality and material prosperity of such people 
beget in them, combine to produce a condition of society which 
brings their style of speech, as well as their manners, much more 
to the front, not to say to the top, than is the case in other nations, 


Ricuarp Grant Wuire. 
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—— Mr. Parron has published a brief collection of his very readable 
biographical essays under the title “Famous Americans of Modern Times.” 
Upon looking over the list of the names of those whosé lives are recorded in 
the book, which, as must be in the case of famous men of any one country 
within a century, is very short, we noticed those of Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. We are obliged to confess that the former 
of these is a Scotchman; but nevertheless Mr. Parton has done well in pre- 
senting to us these eminent examples ; for 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ; 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

— Mapame Récamier’s memoirs, written by her adopted daughter, 
Madame Lenormant, have been translated by Miss Luyster and published in 
a pretty volume.* It is almost superfluous to tell the readers of Toe GALAXY 
that Madame Récamier was the most beautiful and socially successful woman 
in French society during the period of the Revolution and the Empire. She 
died only in 1849; and throughout her long life she knew, and received the 
homage of, the most distinguished people in Europe. Prince Augustus of 
Prussia was among her lovers; and he proposed that she should procure a 
divorce (she was married to her husband merely in name), and become 
his wife. This she also desired; but in vain. The Duke de Montmorency 
was among the most devoted of her throng of admirers; Chateaubriand 
lived only when he was near her; and Madame de Stael gave her a love that 
was almost Sapphic in its intensity. And yet she was only the daughter of 
a notary, and was not a very brilliant womun; but she was exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and had a way of enchanting almost every person who made her 
acquaintance. How she won and how she held the singular position which 
made her sa/on, alike in her riches and in her poverty, the most brilliant in 
Paris, has never yet been frankly told, even if it has been discovered. This 
interesting subject we pass by on this occasion, and only recommend the 
present edition of her memoirs as much the most attractive one that has 
appeared. Miss Luyster has done her work as translator admirably ; but she 
has done much more, and has done it with judgment. The original book is 
very faulty in design and execution, being full of repetitions and of confusion 
of the order of time. These great defects Miss Luyster has remedied with no 
little skill, and the result is a continuous and most interesting narrative. 
Strangely enough, the volume contains very few of Madame Récamier’s own 
letters; but it is filled with those of her celebrated acquaintances. The most 
of her own letters she destroyed. Expectation of much entertainment from 
the letters of her correspondents, although from their reputation it might 
reasonably be high, will be disappointed. More commonplace, matter-of- 
course productions than most of these letters it would be difficult to find. 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier. Translated from the French 
and edited by Isaphene M. Luyster. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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There is hardly an attractive, clever woman in the United States who does 
not receive many times in the course ef a year letters far more spirited, 
more entertaining, to others at least, if not to herself, and more thoughtful, 
than those which seem to have been sent by the most brilliant people in 
France to this idol of French society. Even Chateaubriand is rarely other- 
wise than dull when he addresses her. It is interesting, however, when he 
writes to her from Venice, where he was ambassador, that he does not wish 
to keep up his reserve there because the people talked of Lord Byron’s. He 
was said to be like the author of “Childe Harold.” His reason for not doing 
as the noble poet did is, “I did not wish to be considered the copy of the 
man of whom I was the original.” A superb exhibition of Chateaubriand’s 
enormous vanity and egoism. It is pleasanter, and is really touching, when 
he writes, as he feels that life is slipping away from him: “ My writing has 
shrunk, like myself. I shall take up very little room. Cherish my memory: 
it will not trouble’ you.” Even the vanity of a Chateaubriand cannot always 
conceal the truth. It is charming when he tells the queen of Parisian society, 
“Good night for to-day: I am going to see a chaffinch of my acquaintance 
that sometimes sings in the vines over my roof.” But these are the plums 
in a vast and formless heap of paste and suet. A very stunning passage— 
not in the correspondence—is that which relates to a certain Italian Duchess 
de Bracciano, who had been a beauty, and.who, like many Italian women, 
was a singular mixture of gallantry and devotion. Ina confidential moment, 
she one day related what care she had taken to prevent her husband's peace 
of mind from being disturbed by her conduct, and added, “Oh! he will be 
very much surprised at the day of judgment.” We don’t do things exactly 
in that style in this country. But even around Madame Récamier there were 
not many Duchesses de Bracciano—as far as confidences went. 


Hrppocras was the appropriate subject of discussion at a dinner 
table at which recently were gathered some of the wits and philosophers of 
the day. Many were the opinions expressed about it; and the various dis- 
course grew deep with the drinking of various fluids which, whatever they 
were, were not hippocras. The majority thought that the mysterious liquor 
had been spoken of by Shakespeare. They were in error; but greater 
mistakes have been made by wiser men; for the people of Shakespeare’s day 
drank hippocras, and his dramatic contemporaries, less known than himself, 
not infrequently mention this most palatable potation. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in their “Scornful Lady,” make the personage who gives the play 
its name say : 





Believe me, if my wedding smock were on; 

Were the gloves bought and given, the licence come; 
Were the rosemary branches clipt, and all 

The hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off; 

Were these two arms encompass’d with the hands 

Of bachelors, to lead me to the church; 

Were my feet in the door; were “I John” said ;— 
If John should boast a favour done by me, 

I would not wed that year. 


This is the high and mighty style; nevertheless, if John should boast the 
favor, it would be very shabby on the part of John, we must confess. Decker, 
in his “Honest Anonyma” (but he spells Anonyma with a W), has this pas- 


sage : 
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Pioralto.—Stay, what’s best to drink a mornings? 

Roger.—Ipocras, sir, for my mistress, if I fetch it, it is most dear to her. 
From which we may conclude that Anonyma’s habits were much the same 
two hundred and fifty years ago that they are now; and that, as they spelled 
Anonyma then with a W, so they called bitters, hippocras. In “ Poor Robin,” 
published some years later, 1696, this passage occurs: 


The wind blows cold, the weather’s raw, 

The beggars now do skulk in straw; 

Whilst those whose means are somewhat higher 
Do warm their noses by a fire. 

Sack, hippocras now and burnt brandy 

Are drinks as warm and good as cen be; 

But if thy purse won’t reach so hig’h, 

With ale and beer that want supply. 


This makes it plain that hippocras was a beverage only to be enjoyed by 
those who had deep and well-filled purses; which will the more clearly appear 
from the following receipt for “ The crafte to make ypocras,” which is given 
in Arnold’s “Chronicle of London,” a strange medley, which was written 
about 1525: “Take a quarte of red wyne, an ounce of synamon, and half an 
once of gynger, a quarter of an unnce of graynes and long peper, and halfe 
a pounde of suger, and brose all this, not too small, and then put them in a 
bage of wullen cloth, made therefore, wyth the wine, and let it hange over a 
vesegell tyll the wyne be runne thorowe.” In“ The Haven of Health,” a black- 
letter book upon diet and medicine published in 1584, which permits water to 
be drunk under extenuating circumstances, much the same directions are 
given for making hippocras. Graines, by the way, seem to have been what 
is now called alspice, which is recommended by Dr. Boorde, physician to 
Henry VIII., as good a spice for women, which rather justifies Anonyma in 
her preference. Hippocras, then, was simply spiced and sugared wine; and 
it is supposed to have been the vinwm Hippoeraticum of the middle ages, It 
is not yet entirely out of use on the continent of Europe; for one of the 
philosophers aforesaid had a deep flagon of it brought to him in Holland by 
a eharming and hospitable woman—circumstances which must have added 
much to its medicinal virtues. From all which it also appears that “made 
drinks” are no American invention. And indeed our forefathers rarely drank 
their liquor neat. The least they did was to sweeten it with sugar or honey, 
and stir it with a sprig of rosemary. 

—— THE result thus far of the Congressional investigation into the affairs 
of the New York Custom House cannot be regarded with satisfaction by any 
man who is troubled with a nice sense of public decency. As to the conduct 
of the Collector, whether he did that of which he has been accused, we have 
nothing to say. The point we make is altogether irrespective of his guilt or 
innocence, and touches a matter of far more importance than the conduct of 
any one man, however influential his position—were he the President himself. 
From the beginning this affair has revealed, or we might better say, exposed 
(for it was no new revelation), a deplorable condition of political morals— 
rather a condition of politics without morals, a management of public affairs 
without the moral sense, or any other sense. The report of the committee, 
which brought the subject before the public, was, altogether irrespective of the 
justice of its accusations, a most unbecoming document for a committee fo 
present or a legislative body to receive. It was not properly a report of an 
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investigation ; it was not an indictment; there was nothing judicial in its 
tone or its language. All these it might have been, and yet have stated none 
the less strongly the finding of corrupt practices. But it was a harangue, a 
philippic. It was vituperative, ironical, satirical, scornful. It read like a 
partisan attack, and not a very decent one, in a political newspaper. Instead 
of a calm, stern marshalling of facts, which might or might not have called 
for the action of Congress, or of the President, it was such a summing up as 
a rather free-tongued criminal lawyer might indulge in before a jury at Oyer 
and Terminer. It was not dull; on the contrary, it was lively, “spicy” 
reading. But, like much of that kind of literature, its spice consisted of its 
indecency ; and the same quality brought it many more readers than it would 
have had if it had kept to the dead level of propriety. It stung the Collector, 
as it would have stung any man in the least degree sensitive in regard to his 
good name; and in the first moments of his torment he uttered a reply. He 
could not have taken a more natural or a more imprudent step. Marvellous 
are the virtues of silence. It is the greatest of all peace-makers. This reply 
brought the whole question up again in Congress, and consequently before 
the public; and since that time almost every day’s report of Congressional 
proceedings has been largely filled with virulent and purulent matter in regard 
to the New York Custom House investigation. The extreme of virulence, 
of absurdity, and of indecency, was reached. when the House gravely sent 
unread testimony to the Senate as affecting the reputation of two members 
of the latter body; which evidence, when read, proved to be the report of a 
man said by some people to be half crazy, and by others only an “ unreliable” 
sort of person, that he heard somebody say something to some other body 
about five thousand dollars and the committee of investigation ; and that he 
thought the first somebody was Senator Patterson, with whom, however, he 
was entirely unacquainted! Now the Collector of New York may be the 
corruptest man in the city; but better that he should be so than that the 
House of Representatives should, by way of reaching him, publicly asperse, 
upon such ridiculous way-side chat as this, the characters of two Senators of 
the United States. One of the most deplorable, however, of the revelations 
made in the course of this affair, is that those who are managing the political 
affairs of the country (we do not refer to the party in power, or to any par- 
ticular party) seem to regard attacks upon reputation as legitimate means of 
political warfare, and not to be resented as a “hitting below the belt.” This 
is not left to inference. One of the most influential political newspapers 
in the land, in a leading article upon the Collector’s ill-advised letter of 
defence to the President, not only told him that he had himself te blame for 
the rough treatment he received at Mr. Hulburd’s hands in the House 
(which in a certain sense was true), but sneered at him because he had not 
submitted to the attack made in the committee’s report ‘as one of the ordi- 
nary inconveniences of office.” And so one of the ordinary inconveniences 
of office, like its salary and its emoluments, to be taken with them and with no 
kicking against the pricks, is the liability to have one’s reputation for honesty 
made the foot-ball of Congressmen and (by consequence) of political journalists, 
It is not the investigation or the consequent accusation, well founded or other- 
wise, which is the subject of our remark. For Congress must sometimes appoint 
committees of investigation, whose labors in some cases must have unpleasant 
consequences. It is the expectation that a man who is fit to hold an office 
will take such exposure as a matter of course, something rather unpleasant, 
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perhaps, but not a matter about which he should be troubled, in short, as 
“one of the ordinary inconveniences cf office:” and inconvenience is a good 
word, an excellent word, to apply to official charges of bribery, venality and 
extortion. Another most lamentable phase of this whole affair is the revela- 
tion that, be the Collector guilty or not guilty, the movement against him has 
its motive, not in a belief in his guilt, but in the desire of some politicians to 
connect him and the President by a link of corruption, and the dissatisfaction 
of others—and these the first and chief in the pressing the investigation— 
with his distribution of the places in his gift. Another prominent political 
newspaper, which declares that “the whole proceeding against the Collector 
savors of the ridiculous,” yet deals him some savage blows because he “ has a 
way of injuring any body whom he tries to aid;” repeats the accusation in 
another form ; and sums up the grievances of the party which i represents in 
these words, “ He has never had the slightest system, method or consistency 
in lis removals or appointments. The whole thing has been capricious, 
vaci'lating and inconsistent.” That is the “nub” of the whole matter—the 
appointments have not pleased the powers political. The Collector has either 
removed and appointed for merit and for other individual claims; or he has 
undertaken to please two parties, and between two stools has fallen to the 
ground. But in all this what word is there of fitness for office and stability 
therein? Not one. The only motive on all sides appears to be to use office 
in such a manner as to further the objects of party, and consequently the 
views of prominent party men. There has not been a sadder political revela- 
tion in this generation. Crimes, defalcations and corruption of individuals have 
been brought to light; but this shows the whole political rank and file of the 
country to be demoralized, to have no law but that of party success. There 
was some surprise expressed that the bill brought into the last Congress pro- 
viding for examinations of candidates for office, for promotion, and against 
arbitrary removal, failed to pass. But the cause of its failure is manifest. 
Members of Congress and party managers are unwilling to surrender the 
sword of patronage. It may be used against them; that they know; but 
they had rather run their risk, and submit to slaughter after defeat, than not 
to have that weapon within their grasp during the contest, and in their hands 
after victory. But meantime the public service is demoralized and degraded 
year by year. There is no inducement, not even that of security, to the per- 
formance of duty. The temptation is all toward dishonesty ; and while this 
is the case, of what permanent service are committees of investigation? Make 
hay while the sun shines; Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die: these 
are the maxims of office-holders; and they became so only when that other 
maxim was put in force—“ To the victors belong the spoils.” At our present 
rate of descent along the broad road to destruction, it will not be long before 
we reach the point at which the most important offices will be held by men 
who will regard an official charge of venality and corruption as only “ one of 
the ordinary inconveniences of office.” Then we shall descend no lower, be- 
cause we shall have got to the bottom. 








